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—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
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If undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing.|, 

Printers’ types were Luthec’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The first Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
of the season was held at Headquarters 
on Monday morning, Oct. 4. Those 
present were the Revs. Flint M. Bissell, 
Harold Marshall, Isaac Smith, Samuel G. 
Ayres, R. R. Hadley, Leroy W. Coons, 
John van Schaick, E. V. Stevens, Stanley 
Spear, John Brush, Warren S. Perkins, 
E. W. Whitney, W. H. Morrison, Frederic 
W. Perkins, George E. Huntley, Otto S. 
Raspe, Charles Conklin, Isaac V. Lobdell, 
Charles F. Patterson, Francis W. Sprague. 

The meeting was opened by a hymn, 
followed by a Scripture reading and prayer 
by Dr. Ayres. The minutes of the final 
meeting last spring were read by Mr. 
Bissell and then Dr. Coons rose to say a 
few words about the plans for the Minis- 
ters’ Institute to be held at the Church 
of the Redemption on Monday, Oct. 25. 
The principal address, he said, would be 
on the Springfield Survey of New England 
Church Conditions, and in the afternoon 
there would be various group discussions 
dealing with such matters as “the pastor’s 
study as a workshop,” “the order of wor- 
ship,’ and “the organization of parishes 
in the direction of world peace.” 

As the scheduled speaker, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, who was to talk of his recent 
trip abroad, was late, the chairman, Dr. 
Hadley, urged the members to tell of any 
interesting experiences which they might 
have had during the summer. Mr. Stey- 
ens, of Saugus, started the ball rolling by 
a brief account of his preaching at num- 
erous “visitation days’ in Maine. He 
said he had found the Maine Universalists 
to have a particularly zealous spirit. 

Mr. Smith, of Lowell, said that as he 
had traveled through Vermont and New 
Hampshire, making a point of going to 
church somewhere every Sunday, he had 
been struck by the number of churches 
which were closed. He spoke of one Con- 
gregational church in particular, which 
had been closed for two years and had 
been reopened for the summer under the 
ministry of a young student. On the 
Sunday that Mr. Smith visited it there 
were in the congregation twelve adults 
and seventy-four children. He was con- 
cerned, he said, at the thought of these 
chilcren who would be left without any 
adequate religious instruction when the 
church closed in the fall. He wondered 
whether it would be possitle to establish 
schools of religious education which 
could be left in the hancs of laymen dur- 
ing part of the year. 

At this point Dr. Huntley rose to sug- 
gest that a state worker of the Sunday 
School Association might be the solution 
of the problem expounded Ly Mr. Smith. 
The Maine Convention had been particu- 
larly significant, he declared, in the adop- 
tion of that type of financial program known 
as “The Convention Chest,’ which was 
such a success that they were enabled to 


engage a full-time state Sunday school 
worker. 

Mr. Marshall said that his experience 
as summer resident of the same community 
in New Hampshire for thirty years had 
led him to feel that the problem of the 
rural church was a crucial one. “In 
the old days of the hard worked farm 
horse,” he went on, “it was the usual 
thing for the farmer to hitch up on Sun- 
day and drive to church. Now that he 
has an automobile he goes into town 
several times a week to the movies, but 
it is a rare thing to find him going to 
church on Sunday. Churches are closed 
to such an extent up there that it is dif- 
ficult to find a church to attend on a 
summer Sunday. It is up to us to unify 
our religious forces for an attack on the 
paganism of the country.” 

Mr. Raspe, of Cambridge, told in a few 
words about his summer as pastor of the 
Universalist church in Barnard, Vt. 
As a matter of strategy, he said, he had 
prevailed upon the Methodist minister 
to take a vacation, thereby securing the 
Methodists for his own congregation. 

Dr. Coons spoke of the interesting ex- 
periment which is going on at Province- 
town, a regular pastor in the summer and 
services conducted by laymen in the 
winter. At present, he said, there is not 
a Protestant minister resident in Prov- 
incetown, where there are two Methodist 
churches, a Congregational church and the 
Universalist church. 

As Mr. Greenway had by this time ar- 
rived he took the floor, explaining that he 
had been delayed by a funeral at which 
he had been called upon to officiate. He 
declared first of all that the reports of 
the feeling in Europe against Americans 
was exaggerated. “If Americans will 
mind their own business and keep their 
mouths shut except when they have some- 
thing pleasant to say, they get along all 
right. But most of the college students 
who are traveling around in groups are 
noisy and boisterous and rough. They 
act as if they owned the world. They 
come into hotel lobbies with twenty-frane 
notes pasted on their suitcases as souve- 
nirs. They think it is great fun to boast 
of their wealth and brag about the things 
they can do and the way they can live 
over there for a very few American dol- 
lars. And the girls are just as bad as the 
boys. They forget that most Europeans 
understand enough English to know what 
they are saying when they crack rough 
jokes about old historical landmarts. 
The Europeans feel that Americans are 
taking advantage of their misfortunes 
and their cheap money. We have no 
conception of how terrible their taxes are, 
25 per cent of the wage in England, and 
requiring a month and a half’s work out 
of the twelve in Holland. 

(Continued cn page 29) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership af His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


MORE SOCIAL WORKERS 
T will be seen by reference to the notices in the 
back of this week’s Leader that the Family Wel- 
fare Society of Boston is offering a series of léc- 
tures for the purpose of training volunteer social 
workers. We are glad that the possibilities of volun- 
teer social work are being exploited, because we are 
convinced both of the value of volunteer service to 
the work and the value of such experience to the 
volunteers. The more citizens of a community who 
are doing family visiting, club work or night school 
teaching, who are finding out by personal contact 
“how the other half lives,’ the more ready that 
community will be to pass laws ameliorating unjust 
conditions. 

We would also call the attention of our churches 
to the fact that here is a golden opportunity to put 
their preaching into practise. It is not enough that 
the church contribute a set sum to community wel- 
fare. The members of that church should be the most 
ready to give their time and intelligence to any social 
service which the community demands. The Sun- 
day schools and young people’s societies ought to be 
able to supply a good number of these volunteer 
social workers. If Christianity as we are teaching it 
can not turn their inclinations in such a direction we 
are doing a poor job. 

* * 


BLUNDERING THAT DAMAGES AND DIS- 
APPOINTS 


HERE was no obligation upon the churches of 
Detroit to invite representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to occupy the pulpits 

of the city at the time of the Convention; the Labor 
men had no vested right in the matter any more than 
the United States Chamber of Commerce or the De- 
troit Building Trades organization. But having given 
invitations to speak in accordance with a custom fol- 
lowed for several years in all parts of the country, it is 
hard to conceive of any more damaging performance 
than that of withdrawing such invitations under fire 
from the other side. And it is absolutely paralyzing 
to read the reasons of the Y. M. C. A. executive, that 
that particular invitation was withdrawn because of 
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Editorial 


threatened loss of subscriptions to their building fund. 
Here is one clear illustration of what the enemies of 
the “Y”’ and of the church have been asserting and 
we have been denying, that the money power owns us. 
We can discriminate between the Detroit Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. M. C. A. organization as a whole, between 
these Detroit churches and the other Christian 
churches of the country, but not so the man in the 
street, not so the American Federation of Labor. 

“Assuming the facts to be fairly stated in the 
dispatches,” says the Boston Herald, “‘the business 
men of Detroit have made a bad blunder. Of course, 
the Federation will capitalize it. Every speaker in 
every session will denounce it. Of course, President 
Green talks about ‘the sinister influences’ which con- 
trol the churches. Ministers will be derided as sub- 
ject to ‘orders.’ Whatever excuses may be put 
forward, the fact on which the general public will 
base their views is that Detroit considers it unwise, 
to use the milder word, dangerous, to use the stronger, 
to allow an officer of the A. F. of L. to deliver an ad- 
dress in a city pulpit or in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
This will be cited for years as conclusive proof that 
there is and can be no affinity between labor and the 
church. We do not endorse all these charges, but 
we think it a great pity that such a fiasco should have 
occurred. There is no probability that the labor 
orators would have said anything inflammatory. In 
preceding years they have spoken with dignity on 
these occasions and behaved with perfect propriety.” 

This will be the general opinion. 

What the churches of Detroit did not see in time 
is that their action makes them partisan, in a stubborn 
situation where both common sense and the Chris- 
tian religion call upon them to be not non-partisan 
but bi-partisan. The churches are the organizations 
to which we have a right to turn for light and leading 
in a conflict which conceivably could endanger the 
very existence of the republic. The most deadly, 
damaging thing the church can do to itself and the 
principles it professes is to keep out of that conflict. 
The next most damaging thing is to take one side 
against another. That is what the Detroit churches 
have done. 

The duty of the church in labor conflicts, in race 
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conflicts, in national conflicts and in individual con- 
flicts, is to hold up to both sides the ideals of truth, 
justice, fair play, helpfulness, to clear away misun- 
derstandings, to rebuke frankly one sidedness and 
intolerance and to take every opportunity to secure 
and broadcast the facts. Actuated by love of God 
and man, many a good priest and pastor has been 
able to render enormous service in industrial battles 
both at home and abroad. 

It is a terrible thing for any one group or party 
in our common human family to get the idea that 
the ministers of Jesus do not care. It is an even 
more terrible thing to do anything, to let anything 
be done, which makes it appear that the ministers 
are afraid. 

And about the worst service that can be done 
to rich men, or “the money power” so-called, is to put 
them into the position of using their money to coerce 
their churches and to dilute Christ’s gospel of the 
infinite value of every human being. That way lies 
overthrow of church, government and social sys- 


tem. 
* * 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL AT DETROIT 


HE Federal Council shows up well in the Detroit 
fiasco. 

The direct interest of the Federal Council 
is that James Myers, Industrial Secretary of that or- 
ganization, made the arrangements for representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor to speak in 
Detroit churches. 
Mr. Myers and Dr. Tippy, in charge of the Social 
Service Work of the Federal Council, arranged a mass 
meeting in the First Congregational Church. The 
president of the American Federation of Labor, who 
at first took the view of his colleagues that he was 
through with Detroit churches, changed his mind 
“because of his appreciation of the sympathetic sup- 
port given by the Federal Council.” Mr. Green at- 
tended the meeting and spoke. Eighteen Protestant 
ministers out of 225 stood firm and welcomed labor 
men to their pulpits. 

* * 


OUR CHURCH IN DETROIT 

HE Board of Trustees of the Church of Our 

Father, Universalist, Detroit, upon recom- 

mendation of the pastor, the Rev. Frank Dur- 

ward Adams, D. D., unanimously invited Frank 

Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of 

Labor, to speak at the service Sunday morning, and 
Mr. Morrison accepted. 

The church at no time was allied with the churches 
which gave invitations and later withdrew them. 
When Mr. Myers, Secretary of the Federal Council, 
first made up his list he assigned Dr. Lowe, General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church, who is a 
member of the Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council and who expected to be in Detroit, 
to speak in the Church of Our Father. When Dr. 
Lowe was compelled to leave for New York, Dr. 
Adams announced that he would preach as usual. 
However, when other churches and the Y. M. CG. A. 
closed their doors at the behest of some of the power- 
ful “interests’”’ of Detroit, the Universalist church 


When these arrangements failed, — 


acted instantly and opened its doors to Mr. Morrison. 
We are proud of Dr. Adams and of his Board. 
In all probability a majority of these trustees are 
“open shop” people. But, better than that, they 
are ‘‘open door’ people, “open mind”? people—Uni- 
versalist people in name and in fact. 
* * 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION 


HE New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion at Claremont, October 5, 6, 7, brought out 
a good attendance. The Conventions of the 
Sunday School Association and Women’s Missioary 
Association were held at the same time. We shall 
publish as usual the report of the convention prepared 
by the State Superintendent. Impressions of a single 
day and night in Claremont leave uppermost a sense 
of the beauty of that section of the state and of the 
vitality of the Claremont parish under the leadership 
of Mr. Etsler. Impressions of the convention itself 
center about the prompt dispatch of business and the 
able and interesting report of the State Superintendent, 
the Rey. Geo. F. Fortier. 

During the session one of the delegates pointed 
out a group of four strong young men on the steps of 
the church—Cate, Etsler, Shook and Altenbern, 
pastors of the four largest churches of the state, 
Nashua, Claremont, Concord and Manchester, all 
progressive, all full of optimism, and remarked—‘“The 
thing looks hopeful with such young blood taking 
hold.” 

Mr. Danforth, the president, paid a touching 
tribute to his predecessor, Robert L. Whitney, who 
died in office, and then, stepping to the piano, played 
“Nearer my God to Thee,” while the delegates stood 
in silence. 

New Hampshire, like Vermont, is a friendly state, 
and, like Vermont, it is an independent state. If one 
noted now and then an almost unconscious reference 
to things “‘outside’”’ as less worth while than things 
“Snside” the state, one noted also a willingness to hear 
and judge on the merits. No state that was merely 
insular could go to Japan, Kansas, and Maine, for 
pastors of its largest church. 

* * 


AGAINST FANATICS ALWAYS 


CORRESPONDENT takes us to task for 
publishing a letter clipped from another 
journal which expresses the views of a minister 
who is opposed to prohibition. Probably our corre- 
spondent noticed that we gave considerable space 
in the same issue to Professor Fisher’s new book, the 
most important argument for prohibition which has 
appeared in some time. And probably she noticed 
also that this letter against prohibition occupied less. 
than half a page. 
If the letter had appeared alone and if it had 
occupied three pages, it would not have affected the 


truth of the following statement, too often forgotten — 


by such correspondents: The convictions of the paper 
are expressed in its editorial columns and not in its 
contributions. Let us restate those views, for we 
have discovered more than one good soul who is un- 
easy because they are not harped upon in every 
issue. 4 


ry 
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We are for prohibition. On the whole we believe 
it has done good. More emphatically we are for 
law enforcement whatever the law. 

We don’t like some prohibitionists. We are like 
the man Dr. Gilroy of the Congregationalist described 
- in a recent editorial. When we hear some temperance 
harangues we want to go out and publicly make a 
gesture in favor of the other side. 

We don’t like the side-tracking of every other 
important subject for prohibition. We don’t like the 
intolerance, unfairness, uncharitableness, and dis- 
regard of truth of some of those most actively work- 
ing for prohibition. Better a drunken man than a 
mean man. Less grave the sins of the flesh than the 
sins of the spirit. The wets abolished the saloon by 
their insolence. The mean pharisaical type of drys 
may bring it back. 

All this does not mean that we fail to recognize 
the essential unselfishness and nobility of the rank 
and file in the temperance army, or that we are fooled 
about the motives of the liquor lobbyists who carried 
things with such a high hand for many years. 

The way to re-establish confidence in prohibition 
is the way of Professor Fisher—a study of facts, a 
frank recognition of failures, a tabulation of trust- 
worthy statistics, a comparison of results. 

* 


BOOMERANG 
OW often not only honesty but altruism turns 
out to be the best policy after all! Demon- 
stration of this on a large scale is being given 
in the industrial world to-day in the most unexpected 
ways. 

A few years ago the plea for shortening work- 
ing hours was always based on the sentimental argu- 
ment, the working man was being deprived of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness because he was 
chained to a job through all his waking hours. This 
was a good enough argument of its kind and it ap- 
pealed, particularly when backed: by strikes and 
various other pressures to which the labor unions 
are prone to resort. Working hours were gradually 
cut down, and many bewildered captains of industry 
found that the output of their plants profited thereby. 
In most cases it was found that people worked enough 
better and harder in ten hours than twelve, or in 
eight hours than ten, so that the time lost was energy 
gained. A humanitarian gesture turned out to be an 
economic success. We ate our cake and to our con- 
fusion found ourselves still in possession of it. 

Now, furthermore, we are on the point of dis- 
covering that our slice has even been augmented by 
the process. The prosperity of business, we are being 
told, is dependent upon the leisure of those who pro- 
duce. The more time they have to spend in con- 
sumption the more demand there will be for production 
and the louder will be the hum of industry. There 
are economic limits, of course, to this neat arrange- 
ment, but, according to Henry Ford, we have not 
nearly reached them yet. 

In an interview with Samuel Crowther in the 
current World’s Work Mr. Ford explains the recent 
adoption of the five day week in his plants on this 
basis, and insists that it is bound to come throughout 
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the country, because “‘without it the country will 
not be able to absorb its production and stay pros- 
perous.’”” When the workman has leisure he develops 
wants hitherto unknown to him, these wants de- 
mand goods, and the need for more goods means an 
increase in production, which in turn-means that the 
value of the workingman’s services are increased. 
“Where people work longest and with least leisure, 
they buy the fewest goods,’ says Mr. Ford. “The 
man who worked fifteen and sixteen hours a day de- 
sired only a corner to lie in and a hunk of food. He 
had no time to cultivate new needs. No industry 
could ever be built up by filling his needs, because 
he had none but the most primitive.” For the work- 
ingman nowadays in a Ford plant, working only 
eight hours a day and with Saturday and Sunday off, 
life has all sorts of ramifications which increase his 
demand for clothing, entertainment, transportation 
facilities, ete. Business booms, and a pleasanter time 
is had by all. Perhaps after several more billion 
years the human race will learn that “it pays to be 
good.” 


1 * 


THE HEATHEN IN HIS BLINDNESS 


E Christians with a missionary bent forget 
sometimes that a very effective method 
is to let Jesus do his own converting. The 

direct reaction of the ‘‘unenlightened”’ to his charac- 
ter and personality is apt to be more genuinely re- 
ligious than any of our more or less sophisticated 
interpretations of his teaching. Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey of Chicago testified to this recently in an ad- 
dress before the Baptist Ministers’ Conference in 
Boston. Dr. Gilkey has just returned from India, 
and he tells of the eagerness of young India to hear 
about Jesus, not about the church or theology or 
higher criticism, but about himself. Students are 
ready to sit for hours and listen to stories of the life 
of Jesus. “‘But if I had for one moment talked about 
Western Christianity,” said Dr. Gilkey, “every stu- 
dent would have walked out the door.” 

The impetus to this curiosity, according to Dr. 
Gilkey, has been given by Gandhi himself. In one 
instance where the great Indian teacher was sched- 
uled to give an address to thousands at Benares, he 
rose after three hours of introductions and eulogies, 
and delivered his speech as follows: “The man to 
whom you and I owe most, to whom India owes most, 
is Jesus Christ.’”” That was all, but since then India 
has been seeking to know who this Jesus really 
was. 
They have found out some things about him 
that we dyed-in-the-wool Christians have been over- 
looking of late. They have discovered that he was 
neither a “‘blue-eyed Nordic, a Scotch Presbyterian 
nor a Northern Baptist, but a member of a despised 
race, and of the Orient.”’ ‘“They can not hear enough 
about him,” says Dr. Gilkey. No wonder. He is 
real to them, of whom we have made a graven image 
and set it in our midst. They hear the comforting 
cadence of his voice and feel the spark of his virility. 
They hail him as the Rejected One and he answers 
them. We who strive to make him respectable will 
look up at last and find ourselves alone. 
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Cruising Cross Country 
I The Fourth Floor Back 


Johannes 


mT may be that it is a case of a new broom which 
&| sweeps clean, but just now at any rate we are 
much in love with our fourth floor back. 

Bz It seems that when we came to break up 
in Washington and move to Boston we found the 
ties of twenty-six years hard to break. There is no 
need to go into details. Every reader knows what 
such ties mean. 

Old parishioners at this crucial moment came 
along and said: ““There is to be an apartment vacant 
in our building. It looks out upon a grove of oaks 
next door which belong to one of the old estates. It 
also commands a view across the Rock Creek gorge 
to the hills the other side. Come and look at it.” 

“We came. We saw.” We fell. When one 
wants much to do a thing the arguments in favor of 
doing it mount up with cumulative and irresistible 
power—that is if one has the slightest inventive 
ability. 

“We are moving out of seven rooms in Wash- 
ington and into three rooms in Boston. What will 
we do with all our things?” 

“Tt is the height of folly to pay storage.” 

“We ought to have a place for a year or two to 
run back to.” 

“Tt will be an ideal place to rest.” 

“The Madame can run down alone and be with 
friends when I have to go off on trips.”’ 

“Tt is a wonderful place in which to study and 
write when one has something special on hand.” 

“The rent is only a little over a third of what we 
have been paying.” 

“Tt will be a great place for the family and 
friends to use in the months when we can not be there.”’ 

“There is so much storage space in the base- 
ment.”’ 

So it went on until we said we would take it. 
We started at once to move in, taking out of the old 
apartment some of the choice things which we did 
not want to ship. 

Life suddenly went from the minor key into the 
major for the Madame. Therefore the key changed 
for me as well. 

When real moving to Boston began, when van- 
dals laid rude hands on the nooks and corners which 
we had learned to love, when the apartment we had 
occupied for four years got to looking like “death’s 
warping bars,” whatever that may be (I learned the 
phrase in Pittsfield, Maine), we had our fourth floor 
back all settled to fly to. 

The old place was on a main avenue down town. 
The new place was on a quiet side street up town. 

The old place had been held for twenty-three 
years by the famous family which built it. The new 
place had changed hands six times in eleven years. 

The old place was known by everybody. The 
new place had to have street and number added to 
locate it. 

The old apartment ran from front to back of the 


building. The new apartment unmistakably was a 
top floor, a fourth floor back. 

But the fourth floor back fits into our moods 
and ministers to our needs in a remarkable way. 
The rooms are arranged in a line from north to south, 


Six windows look out to the west and two to the 


south. The northernmost room is the kitchen, with 
a porch attached large enough for a breakfast table 
and rocking chair, the next is a large living room with 
an entrance hall adjoining, after that the bath room, 
and then the large sleeping room. The apartment 
was built in the generous days before the World War, 
when builders did not count space by inches. It has 
wall spaces which will take large old-fashioned pieces, 
and it has two roomy closets. 

All these things could be true of our fourth floor 
back and still it might lack distinction. The remark- 
able thing about the place is the view. In the fore- 
ground, if we peep over our balcony rail, there are 
back yards, but the thick branches of maples come up 
to the railing and stop short, so that we look down 
into bowers of green. Here we often catch glimpses 
of squirrels or birds. After dinner our first night 
there in June, a mother wood thrush fed her fluttering 
baby on one of these branches within ten feet of us. 
The maple in front of the adjoining apartment goes 
up fully twenty feet higher, and as I write these words 
the cardinal sits there giving his familiar ‘chuck.’ 
As we look over our maple by the porch, we see 
roofs, but they are beautiful roofs where grackles 
hold conventions, and we see back yards which are 
gardens with cannas and salvia now in the full glory 
of early autumn. Around almost every building there 
are trees and vines which break the lines of brick, 
stone, slate and tin. 

Southward we look into an old grove, part of 
the woodland of a farm which once ran along this 
ridge. There are between fifty and sixty of these 
trees, among the largest and most beautiful in the 
District of Columbia. A friend who walks there tells 
me that there are magnolia, poplar, apple, linden, 
hickory, mulberry, and black gum trees, thirteen 
maples of four different varieties and thirty-one white 
oaks, the tallest of which is 120 feet high. These oaks 


come up almost to our south windows. They have 


held their own against the blasts of winter and the 
even fiercer blasts of semi-tropical storms which every 
once in a while unroof houses and tear down the shade 
trees of Washington. More astonishing, they have 
held their own against the on-rushing city. Long 
ago the Sands farm to which they belong became the 
Sands subdivision. All of the subdivision is built up 
solidly except this. The large farm house which 
stands in this grove now is a two-family city house. 

The wife of the rector of an Episcopal church 
in this section of the city has been trying to get Con- 
gress to buy the property, and turn it into one of the 
city parks, and so save these wonderful trees. That 


is not likely to happen. Congress has too deep-rooted. 
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a fear and suspicion of what it calls “the Washington 
real estate gang” to cause it to move readily in a 
matter of this kind. ‘“Besides,’’ say the Congress- 
men, “Washington is pretty well off for parks as it 
is.”” And yet there are many people who will feel as 
if something had happened to dear friends or relatives 
when the axe levels these monarchs which God has 
been raising up through the centuries. 

So mighty are some of these trees that they can 
furnish a dozen or more huge limbs big enough for 
the trunks of ordinary trees. We are glad to find 
that we can see the moon through the openings of 
these great limbs. Under such oaks the Druids 
built their temples in the old world. Under such 
oaks, the red man pitched his wigwam in the new 
world. A marvelous thing it is to have them pre- 
served in the Capital of the country, two miles at most 
from the White House. 

On bright days the sun falls through the oaks 
in golden patches and one can seldom glance out 
without seeing a blue jay, woodpecker, flicker, grackle, 
robin or wood thrush toiling for its living in them or 
under them. The Rock Creek gorge with its wealth 
of wild life is only a quarter of a mile away, and this 
grove is connected with it by a series of beautiful 
gardens and wooded streets. 

The far view westward from north to south 
until our oaks shut it out is a source of unending 
pleasure. It is down to the Rock Creek gorge and up 
the slopes opposite to the top of the ridge which 
runsnorthfrom Georgetown. The woodsof the higher 
part of the zoo bound it to the north. Next on the 
sky line is the magnificent Episcopal Cathedral, un- 
finished but far enough along to loom up aboveevery- 
thing else. On the darkest night it shows up like the 
dome of the Capitol and other public buildings. In 
Washington powerful lights make such places visible 
at great distances. In the early morning, when the 
lights are out and.we see the cathedral through gray 
mists, it is fairy-like. 

Farther south along the ridge there shines a pure 
beautiful light like a planet low down on the horizon— 
the light above the Mount Alto Veterans’ Hospital. 
There are other interesting details—the Wardman 
Park Hotel, the pure white dome of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, a pink Italian-looking villa on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue extended which makes us think of 
Fiesole. 

Before our oaks shut off the view to the south- 
ward we catch some of the arches of Washington’s 
most beautiful bridge—the Connecticut Avenue Bridge 
over Rock Creek. By day and by night we see a 
line of traffic back and forth over this bridge that is 
interrupted only in the wee small hours. 

Conscious as we are of outstanding details of the 
view, it is the tout ensemble, as the French say, which 
makes the impression—the wide expanse of sky, the 
long curving gorge, the massed trees, the buildings 
as part of a mighty whole. We look over one section 
of an advancing city, the future of which no man can 
foretell. If we could look east instead of west and on 
beyond our oaks to the south, we would see the things 
which more especially mean Washington—the pure 
white Capitol and the buildings surrounding it, the 
White House, the Monument, the river stretching away 


into the haze toward Mount Vernon. But our ridge to 
the west has its historic memories also. Up there 
Braddock camped. Out along its old road he moved 
with his army on that tragic expedition against the 
French and Indians. 

We do not know how long we will have our fourth 
floor back. We do not know how. long the oaks 
will be permitted to stand, nor how many years it 
will take our Norway maple to grow up past our 
baleony and shut off the view—nor, in fact, how 
long the wild life that is left can survive the destruc- 
tion of thickets and marshes and water courses where 
much of it takes refuge. We do not know how long 
we will need our fourth floor back, how soon we 
will want to or have to exchange it for a fourth floor 
or tenth floor back in some heavenly city. These 
inevitable changes, especially at the end of a week 
when we have been moving, tend to dampen our 
spirits, we must admit. 

But there is this to cling to: Change is a part:of 
the scheme of things. The beautiful satisfying ex- 
periences which we have had, we have had. Nobody 
can take them from us. When they come to an end, 
we can treat them like noble books which we read and 
put on the library shelf, to remain a part of a perma- 
nent library. The mill will never grind again with 
the water that is past, to be sure, but other water is 
starting down the side of the mountain far away to 
drive the mill in the months ahead. 

We can’t bring back our yesterdays and cling to 
them forever, and we can’t hurry by one iota the long 
line of to-morrows. But we can have a glorious now 
for all the time that is left to us, and perhaps an 
eternity of change, discovery, progress. And we can 
put in the library of the Fourth Floor Back, of the 
Little Hill Farm, of our office in the great city, of our 
tent on the beach, as an ideal to work for, the line of 
Wordsworth which gave Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
the title of one of his books: 

“A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays and 
confident to-morrows.” 

* * * 


“A PRAYER 
God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 
Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit— 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums— 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
Louis Untermeyer. 
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Why I Am a Universalist 


George A. Gay 


in humanity that each person stands out 
from among the multitude as an individual, 
and each individual has the ability within 
certain limits to think for himself. This explains the 
prevalence of so many different opinions upon all 
subjects—each person thinks about the subject for 
himself, from his own point of view. In the inter- 
pretation of doctrines of religion this divergence of 
thinking is very noticeable, and for that reason there 
are large numbers of denominations or sects each of 
which owes its name and its existence to some doc- 
trine peculiar to itself. Fortunately for all concerned, 
the Constitution of the United States of America 
guarantees to every man perfect freedom of con- 
science in matters of religion. We are permitted to 
think for ourselves, and no one has any legal right 
to interfere with us in the exercise of our religious 
freedom. 

Possessing such a great privilege should encour- 
age all of our citizens to think seriously upon doc- 
trinal matters, to arrive at conclusions after such 
eareful thought, and to be able to support those 
conclusions with valid reasons. It is not enough that 
a person should attend a certain church simply be- 
cause his father and mother attended it, or because 
his friends go there, or because of a blind prejudice 
against all other sects. We should support a church 
and attend it because of a deep-seated conviction that 
the institution we thus favor represents the truest 
interpretation of religion for us. In Peter’s words, 
“being ready always to give answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is 
mm you.” 

The Baptist, then, should be able to tell just why 
he is a Baptist, the Methodist why he is a Methodist, 
the Roman Catholic why he is a Roman Catholic, 
and the Unitarian why he is a Unitarian. Because I 
am often asked a reason concerning the hope that is 
in me, I wish to state why I am a Universalist. 

And to introduce the subject it seems wise to 
define the term. 

What is Universalism? Universalism is a doc- 
trine of the Christian Church which has been taught 
from very ancient times; indeed, there are abundant 
evidences in the Bible itself which support it. The 
principal contention of Universalism is that a God 
infinite in wisdom, power and love is certain to suc- 
ceed in all undertakings, and that being thus infinite 
and successful involves the salvation of all souls— 
universal salvation. When we consider what is in- 
volved in the idea of God’s nature as love, an idea 
which Jesus plainly taught and which John deliberately 
states on several occasions, we are led to the conclu- 
sion that the doctrine of endless punishment for any 
soul is out of harmony with the nature of God. The 
shortest statement which contains the essence of 
Universalism is the ‘Universalist Profession of Be- 
lief’ which was adopted at Boston, Méess., in the 
year 1900 by the Universalist General Convention. 
It reads as follows: 


We believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God. 

We believe in the spiritual authority and leader- 
ship of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

We believe in the trustworthiness of the Bible as 
containing a revelation of God. 

We believe in the final harmony of all souls with 
God. 

We believe in the certainty of a just retribution 
for sin. 


In other words, Universalism views the end of 
human progress as happy. 

I am a Universalist because I am in substantial 
agreement with the ideas contained in this statement 
of faith. But an understanding of my reasons for 
such agreement requires considerable explanation. 

1. Iam a Universalist because I was born into a 
home where Universalism was the family faith. Both 
of my parents attended the Universalist church, and 
I began life with this doctrine as the central religious 
idea of the home. It is probably quite true that the 
majority of people belong to certain churches because 
they were born into homes which were dominated by 
the teachings of those churches. 

2. Iam a Universalist because I was brought up 
in a Universalist church and Sunday school. My 
earliest recollections of Sunday school are of the 
primary class composed of about forty children in the 
Universalist church. I grew up in that school with- 
out interruption, and at sixteen was superintendent of 
it. I was a member of the Junior Union, and then of 
the senior young people’s group. I attended church 
regularly with my mother, and was from very early 
life thrilled by the message of the talented minister 
who occupied the pulpit. At sixteen I joined the 
church with my mother and sister. During the next 
four years I occupied various offices in the local Y. P. 
C. U. and Sunday school, and was also an officer of 
the Connecticut Y. P; C. U. At the age of nineteen 
I entered a Universalist theological seminary, and at 
the expiration of my training there I became the 
minister of a Universalist church, and for eighteen 
years I have been preaching Universalism. 

The important influence of the Sunday school and 
the young people’s organization in the shaping of my 
thinking and of my career can not be over-estimated. 
As with the home influence, so with the church en- 
vironment, most people are probably interested in 
certain churches because they were brought up in them. 

3. But now we come to a third factor in the 
making of a Universalist. I am a Universalist be- 
cause I thought my way into the conclusions of my 
church when I was old enough to reason out my be- 
hiefs. In talking about religion with my associates, 
many of whom belonged to other churches and whose 
views were widely different from mine, I was obliged 
to study the foundations of my religious views and to 
support them carefully by arguments. In this process 
I turned to the books on theology which explained 
the fundamental religious ideas of Christianity, and 
especially those which supported the doctrine of 
universal salvation. I turned to the Bible to ascer- 
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tain its teachings upon the subject, and as a result of 
thinking, reading and defending my position, I became 
the more deeply convinced of the truth of the posi- 
tion which I held. I found Universalism, in fact, the 
only satisfactory interpretation of the Christian re- 
ligion for me. . 

A person may be born into an atmosphere favor- 
able to a certain interpretation of religion, and a per- 
son may grow up in a church of a stated denomina- 
tion, and yet remain unintelligent regarding the 
great theological questions upon which the church has 
divided. It is probable that the majority of people 
accept the teachings of their churches without bother- 
ing to study the matter for themselves. I can honestly 
say that this was not true in my case, for I was obliged 
to think the matter through to a conclusion in order 
to arrive at a conviction of the truth of Universalism. 

4, These three considerations indicate the in- 
fluence which home and church and reading had upon 
my opinions. I move on now to a discussion of some 
of the intellectual, philosophical and _ theological 
reasons which make me a Universalist. 

I am what I am because I believe that we are 
living in a friendly universe. I know that many per- 
sons regard the universe as hostile to human life. 
They think of it as destructive and cruel. They 
concentrate attention upon the voleano and earth- 
quake and storm and disease and famine and war, 
and deduce from the prevalence of these that this 
universe is impersonal, unmoral, and unfriendly to 
human life. But it may be said in reply that human 
life could not persist in an unfriendly universe. If 
the forces inimical to human life were greater than 
those favorable to it, humanity would perish. There 
is not sufficient space in which to develop this thought 
at length, but it is evident that human life has been 
existent for millions of years, that it has improved 
in quality with the passage of time, that there are 
more human beings living in this earth to-day than at 
any previous time, and that with a better knowledge 
of the laws which govern the world there is a cor- 
responding lengthening of the period of time in which 
individuals enjoy life. Whether the universe appears 
friendly or unfriendly is largely a matter of obedience. 
When human beings know the natural laws and obey 
them much of the apparent hostility of nature van- 
ishes. The universe is friendly if we co-operate with 
it. It smites us only when we refuse to obey its laws. 

The important exceptions to this statement are 
due to the accidents which are incident to the physical 
changes which occur in the surface of the earth, and 
those conditions which must prevail where freedom 
of will is a possibility. 

Emerson, years ago, stated his belief in these 
words: ‘‘O my brothers, God exists. There is a soul 
at the center of nature, and over the will of every man, 
so that none of us can wrong the universe. It has so 
infused its strong enchantment into nature that we 
prosper when we accept its advice.” 

Principal Jacks writes in his book “A Living 
Universe:” “‘There is a point where your business 
and purpose coincide with that of the soul of the liv- 
ing universe. You are fellow-workers in creation. 
There is a confederacy at that point. And if the soul 
of the world asks for your loyalty, may you not ex- 


pect that 7 will be loyal to you, that zt will not let you 
down, that it will not involve either yourself or any 
you love in final frustration?” 

These quotations express my feeling about the 
universe—that the whole scheme of creation breathes 
good-will to man. The universe itself fights for us, 
and if that be so it fights in vain unless the final har- 
mony of all souls with God results. 

5. Again, I am a Universalist because to me the 
doctrine of endless punishment is illogical, ineffective, 
and opposed to the highest thought of God (our 
Father). It is doubtful if many of those who think 
they believe this doctrine ever stop to survey it care— 
fully, to consider the implications to which it points. 
Endless punishment serves no purpose, because it 
does not prevent sin. While I do not accept the 
opinion of many that human nature is worse now 
than it was centuries ago, let us just for the sake of 
argument admit it. What follows? The conclusiom 
must be this: An infinitely wise God created a race 
of human beings and demanded of them obedience ta 
all His laws. The penalty of disobedience was end- 
less punishment in a place called hell. Note what 
follows: Human beings did not know these laws from 
the beginning, only gradually did they learn what 
they were. Furthermore, human beings did not 
come into this world of their own volition. No one of 
us chose to be born! We were thrust into this world. 
by a power not our own. If we had previously existed. 
and had been intelligent, we would never have de- 
sired to live in this world, governed by unknown laws, 
the breaking of which would involve endless punish- 
ment as a penalty. ; 

Aside from this, admitting for argument’s sake 
that man is more evil now than he was twenty cen- 
turies ago, we thereby admit that the doctrine of 
endless punishment is futile as a preventive of sim 
or crime or wrong-doing. If more people deliberately: 
do wrong to-day (as many theologians and orators: 
assert), then the evidence is unmistakable that the 
fear of endless torment has been powerless to. restrain 
the vicious tendencies in human nature. It is a 
failure. 

I believe that mankind is far wiser and better 
to-day than at any preceding time, and I further be- 
lieve that man improves as he expels from his thought. 
of God such hideous conceptions as this of endless 
punishment. Frank Crane makes a bold statement 
in this connection, a statement that indicates the 
direction in which our thinking is moving to-day = 
“Our confidence in the effectiveness of prisons, pil- 
lories, whipping-posts, the auto da fe and the electric 
chair as preventives of crime is of a piece with our 
confidence in hell fire as a preventive of sin. One is 
as useless as the other.” 

The doctrine of endless punishment is a product 
of the diseased imagination. It serves no useful pur- 
pose, and is out of harmony with an enlightened 
thought of God. I am a Universalist because I ab- 
solutely deny the truth of any such doctrine. 

6. I am a Universalist because I accept the main 
contention of evolution as it relates to man, namely, 
that man is a growing being. I believe that science 
and shistory combine to teach us that man is making 
prozress, that he grows, and that he is wiser and no- 
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bler now than he has ever been. The teachings of 
evolution have been distorted and hidden under the 
rubbish which prejudice and fear have heaped upon 
them. In the attempt to deny the conclusions of 
evolution theologians and orators have employed 
every device. They have abused the supporters of 
the theory, ridiculed the facts presented, questioned 
the evidence submitted, and in their panic have ap- 
pealed to every fear and prejudice which could be 
used to protect their conservative opinions and to 
discredit the advance of modern knowledge. The 
most disastrous result of this policy has been to 
alienate from the church thousands of young people 
who might otherwise have been numbered among 
its most ardent supporters. 

Evolution looks forward; it discredits the theories 
which state that man is incurably evil, a worm of the 
dust, a vile, sinful creature, and that he is headed 
towards destruction. It regards man as a rising 
being, an advancing being, moving towards a trium- 
phant end, a high and holy achievement, a god-like 
character. And it views this onward movement, this 
upward struggle, as universal in its scope. All are 
included in it. Man is a perfectible being. 

7. [ama Universalist because to me the promises 
of the Bible which are the expressions of the deepest 
faith attain to the highest levels, and these are almost 
without exception predictions of complete salvation 
for therace. In Isaiah 11 : 9 (just one illustration) we 
read, “‘They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea.’”’ In 1 Cor. 
15 : 20-28 the final line reads as follows, “‘God shall 
be all in all.” Many other passages lead to similar 
conclusions. If “God shall be all in all’’ no one can 
by any possibility be left out of this harmony. A 
full discussion of the passages in the Bible which 
support Universalist interpretations is impossibie in 
this limited space. Professor Jacks has an illuminat- 
ing comment on this matter. In his lecture on “Im- 
mortality” in “‘A Living Universe’ he speaks of New 
Testament Christianity as a triumphant faith. “On 
the cosmic plane all moves forward to the point where 
the whole creation escapes from the bondage of cor- 
ruption, and the intolerant frustrations attendant 
upon it, into the liberties of the incorruptible or resur- 
rection life.” 

8. I am a Universalist because I believe that 
“the friendly universe” which ‘‘fights for us” just as 
surely holds us to strict account for every infraction 
of its laws. It frowns upon us when we attempt to 
disobey its laws, defy its commandments, rebel 
against its control, and deny its God. Emerson 
writes: ‘When we struggle to wound its creatures our 
hands are glued to our sides, or they beat our own 
breasts.” The futility of disobedience is evident to 
any careful observer. We can not do wrong and es- 
cape the consequences. The entire universe is in- 
volved when any member of it wrongs it. And upon 
the ignorant, or upon the malicious, or upon the 
highly inteligent but morally perverted individuals 
who dare to violate ratural law, a certain, inescapable, 
and terrible retribution falls. I believe that every 
evil thought we cherish, every unworthy word we 
utter, every ignoble act we perform, returns to curse 


us, and that a law of compensation inevitably exacts 
of us a payment in kind for every sin of which we are 
guilty. What I deny is the endlessness of the process 
in the case of the individual. I believe that the uni- 
verse moves towards correction of all defects by 
remedial measures. The aim is a perfected humanity, 
the means restraints, correctives, all sorts of devices 
both physical and moral which tend to dissuade man 
from foolishness and sin, and to direct him along paths 
of righteousness and peace. The end of this process 
in every case, it seems to me, is the elimination of 
error and the prevalence of harmony. 

9. Iam a Universalist because I think that John 
reported Jesus’ victory correctly when he wrote these 
words uttered by the Master: ‘‘And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” (John 
12 : 32.) Some interpreters maintain that this does 
not express the purpose or hope of Jesus, that it 
merely sets forth his wish—he would like to draw all 
men unto him, if he could. Dummelow’s commen- 
tary states that “the offer of salvation is to all.” 
Bruce comments: “Jesus by the cross shall acquire 
an irresistibly attractive power.” Forbes writes: 
“The phrase all men denotes not simply Jews and 
Gentiles, but the totality of both.”’ 

There seems to be no valid reason for doubting 
that this text, which is in complete harmony with 
Paul’s statements in 1 Cor. 15 and elsewhere, indi- 
cates the complete triumph of Jesus, a universal 
victory. If he is thus triumphant, he wins all souls 
to his way, saves all. Because I believe in a successful 
Christ I am a believer in universal salvation. 

10. I am a Universalist because I believe that 
the nature of God is love, and that the desire of God 
is the holiness and happiness of all men. I do not be- 
lieve that infinite love can be perfect until every soul 
is in harmony with it. I shall quote Frank Crane 
once more at this point because his words are worth 
reading: “‘And what makes me a Christian is not the 
fear of hell, for I consider the usual conception of 
fantastic, cruel and eternal torment to be entirely 
unworthy of the kind of God I believe in.”’ 

11. Because I am a Universalist it seems to me 
that the poets were not misled when they rose to 
unusual heights of vision and on those heights saw the 
universal nature of the outcome of life’s experiences. 

For instance, here are words of Browning’s: 


“There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as 
before; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence employing sound; 
What was good shall be good, with for evil so much good more; 
On earth the broken arc; in the heaven a perfect round.” 


Or again: 


‘My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst.”’ 


We are familiar with Tennyson’s lines: 


“O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 
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“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.”’ 


A recent poem which is an out-and-out statement 
of this happy faith is “The God Who Sees Things 
Through,”’ by Robert Freeman: 


“We're going headlong in the way that is wrong, 
Each man for himself and the devil for all; 
We gallop along with a ribaldous song; 
We’re mad,” so they say, “and we ride for a fall.”’ 
Heigh-ho, maybe so; but that isn’t my creed: 
I hold there’s a God who is bound to succeed. 


“Why whisper of peace in sybilant rhymes? 
Why build in the clouds a fool’s brotherhood? 
Can’t you read all around you the signs of the times? 
Are you blind,” so they say, “‘ye prater of good?”’ 
Ho, ho, hardly so; but I see in the lead 
A God who, I know, is bound to succeed. 


“Aye, maybe succeed if He wreck all that is, 
If He put holy angels in place of wild men, 
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If the nations He break with the rod that is His, 
If He bury the past, and He try it again.” 

Ho, ho, now, go slow; for I vow ’tis agreed 

That the God who is God, by love must succeed. 


“Long ages with Him are but as a day, 
A mountain a minute is hardly His plan, 
If He take time for trees, then I guess we may say 
He will doubtless take time in His making of man. 
Heigh-ho, then, let’s go; let ours be the breed 
That works with the God who is bound to succeed.” 


These few quotations selected from a formidable 
array of similar import gather up into a harmonious 
whole practically all that I have written in support 
of the faith that I hold dear, and constitute a fitting 
conclusion to this exposition of the reasons why I 
am a Universalist. Finally, and including all that 
might be said, I am a Universalist because I believe 
that Love will ultimately prevail. 


“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with 
might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out 
of sight.” 


Russia, the Land of Contradictions 
Sherwood Eddy 


mea TURING August I made my fourth visit to 
@| Russia with a party of twenty-four American 
§ &| business men, editors, educators and social 
Sx4)| workers. After nine years under the present 
government, while our country has been flooded by 
propaganda both red’and white, it seemed that the 
time had come for an unofficial group to make an 
objective, impartial, fact-finding study of actual con- 
ditions in Russia and to share their impressions with 
their friends in America. We were particularly on 
our guard lest we should be a “‘personally conducted” 
delegation shown only the most favorable things by 
government interpreters. Our party included four 
persons who spoke Russian and we employed twelve 
other interpreters, the majority of whom belonged to 
the old order rather than the new. We were granted 
entire freedom in Russia, we went where we wished, 
chose the institutions we wished to inspect, and 
freely interviewed both friends and foes of the pres- 
ent government. 
Some of us flew from Berlin to Moscow in a day, 
a never-to-be-forgotten flight in a storm. During a 
total of two weeks in Moscow, we interviewed some 
thirty of their principal leaders, including Stalin, who, 
more than any other, has succeeded to Lenin’s in- 
fluence and power, Chicherin, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Lunacharsky, Minister of Education, and 
many heads of departments of state and church, 
members of the old Czarist regime, foreign diplomats, 
business men, and newspaper correspondents, as well 
as workers and peasants. We visited, of course, all 
possible places of importance, such as the historic 
Kremlin, the seat of the present government, as it 
has been the fortress and home of the rulers of church 
and state for eight centuries. We saw the palaces 
and crown jewels of the Czars, also factories, schools, 
prisons, museums, galleries, and the remarkable 


institutions of social education and service for workers 
and peasants, of which Russia is so proud. 

We visited the medieval city of Nizhni-Novgorod 
and attended its picturesque fair, which for five cen- 
turies has been a meeting place of Fast and West. We 
inspected here one of the 300 high power wireless sta- 
tions by which Russia keeps in touch with all parts of 
the world. For a night and a day we journeyed down 
the blue Volga to Kazan, the capital of theautonomous 
Tartar Republic which claimed to represent one of a 
hundred liberated peoples and nationalities which 
make up the federal union of Russia. Four members 
of the party visited the southern Ukraine, the Crimea, 
and the Caucasus, while one crossed and recrossed 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. After visiting Leningrad, 
most of the party left by way of Finland or Poland. 
Before attempting to evaluate the present situation 
in Russia, I mention one or two fundamental facts: 

1. The significance of the present experiment in 
Russia can hardly be exaggerated either in its possi- 
bilities for good or for evil. Here is the largest coun- 
try in the world, with an area of twice the continent 
of Europe, twice that of the United States, or one- 
sixth of the habitable land surface of the earth, with 
vast undeveloped resources. Here is the largest white 
population in the world, with 140,000,000, a truly 
great people whose human resources far outweigh 
their material possessions. Siberia alone, almost a 
continent in itself, rich and fertile, if populated with 
the density of Belgium would accommodate almost 
twice the earth’s present population. Here is this 
great people trying the most colossal experiment in 
history in this vast laboratory of social research. For 
good or evil, from the point of view of shaping his- 
tory, Russia is perhaps the most significant country 
in the world to-day, together with our own. | 
"2. The basic poverty of Russia must not be for- 
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gotten in understanding its situation. The average 
wage of labor in industry is less than a dollar a day, 
and it is much less in agriculture. Russia was ruined 
after five centuries of a corrupt Czarist regime, after 
the greatest loss of any nation in the World War, after 
two revolutions, a world blockade, invasion by armies 
of the Allied nations, fighting at one time on twelve 
different fronts, meeting the sabotage of their own 
bureaucracy, surviving a famine where three mil- 
lions perished, swept by pestilence, with their peas- 
ants on strike reducing the area under cultivation by 
half, and their industries disorganized, and in 1920 
reduced to one-seventh of their pre-war production. 

3. Yet industry and agriculture are steadily re- 
covering. After having fallen to 14 per cent of their 
pre-war production in industry, this year they have 
recovered almost 90 per cent of their former maximum 
production, both in industry and agriculture, and will 
probably equal it next year. Despite all obstacles 
their budget has been balanced, their currency stabil- 
ized and most of their available land, although nomi- 
nally owned by the state, has been divided up and 
has come into the permanent possession of the peas- 
ants. Although it will be long delayed for lack of 
funds, they have begun the most complete system of 
electrification in the world. After examining the evi- 
dence pro and con, although some authorities disa- 
gree, personally I believe that the trend of events 
points to two economic conclusions. First, that, 
although the process will be delayed without foreign 
capital, nothing outside Russia can now prevent 
the ultimate economic success of their experiment. 
Second, barring those who are working loyally with 
them in the present economic order, their treatment 
of the former privileged tenth of the population has 
been cruelly unjust, yet the condition of nine-tenths 
of the great masses in industry and agriculture is on 
the whole slightly better economically and immeasur- 
ably better in the releasing of the human spirit for 
.self-realization and self-expression, than it was under 
the blindly repressive Czarist regime. This is true 
not only among the communal city workers, but par- 
ticularly among the hardy individualistic and inde- 
pendent peasants now awakened by the World War, 
the new education and growing self-government. The 
8,700,000 members of trade unions have more in- 
fluence in the democratic sharing of control in industry 
and in government than in any other country, but 
they have no autocratic power. Infrequent strikes 
are legal but are quickly settled by conciliation boards 
or by arbitration courts. The Co-operative move- 
ment is one of the strongest in the world with 11,000,- 
000 in the Consumers Co-operatives and 7,650,000 
in the Producers and Farmers organizations, with 
some duplicate members. These are not only an 
economic but a vast educational and social force 
making for the recovery of the nation. 

4. The present Soviet government has come to 
stay. With all its faults it seems to be on the whole 
anuch better than the former hideous Czarist regime. 
Although its downfall has been eagerly predicted for 
the last nine years, it was never so strong as it is 
to-day. Whatever its faults, there is no other party 
or government in sight that could govern Russia and 
maintain law and order. Few of the people want to 
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go back to the slavery of the Czars or the nerveless 
rule of Kerensky. We found no government in Europe 
more stable and strongly intrenched. No other has 
made so many changes and adaptations; none has 
been more willing to confess its many mistakes and 
learn from them. Its army has been reduced to one- 
tenth its size of six years ago, from 5,300,000 in 1920 
to some 550,000 to-day, being less in size and expendi- 
ture, in proportion to population, than those of the 
surrounding nations. 

May I now evaluate some elements in the present 
situation that seem to me to be evil and some that 
are good? Among the evils I would list: 

1. The severe abridgment of liberty. There is 
little liberty of the press, though a wide range of 
criticism of the government is permitted provided it 
is not seditious. For the present, they frankly pro- 


~ fess dictatorship rather than democracy. They be- 


lieve that other countries have a veiled dictatorship 
of the privileged one-tenth, while they claim a frank 
dictatorship on behalf of the hitherto unprivileged 
nine-tenths who constitute the working masses. 
Their state control of life at almost every point is 
exceedingly irksome to any liberty-loving Anglo- 
Saxon, and one feels that an oppressive weight has 
been suddenly lifted as he leaves the Russian frontier. 

2. The Communist Party is frankly materialistic, 
atheistic and anti-religious in its policy. This is not 
surprising when it is remembered that, despite the 
deep mystical religious piety of many of the Russian 
people, the revolution was not only against a corrupt 
state but against a reactionary Czarist church that 
often presented a sad caricature of religion, and at 
times was an adjunct of the police department and the 
spy system. Although not forbidding the teaching 
of religion in the home, nor preaching in the church, 
the organized religious instruction of youth under 
eighteen is prohibited. We found freedom of worship 
in the churches, which seemed almost as well filled as 
before the war, but there was a conspicuous absence 
of youth. 

38. The philosophy of the Communist Party is 
based upon force, and their avowed policy is world 
revolution. This party has a membership in fifty- 
two countries, and its plan of revolution is a frank 
challenge to our whole social order. Their policy at 
this point is undoubtedly serious, but it need be 
feared only where rank injustice or misery leads the 
workers to despair or where liberty is denied. Mo- 
hammedanism has just such a program in theory, 
where according to their sacred/ Book all “infidels’”’are 
to be offered their choice between Islam, tribute or 
the sword. But, although this is their authoritative 
pronouncement, we do not feel ourselves in any real 
danger from Islam, either by its propaganda or by 
the sword. Our security is in the measure of our 
organized intelligence, justice and liberty. It is so 
in the case of Russia. 

An impartial standpoint calls for the appreciation 
of the good as well as condemnation of the evil in 
Russia. The following points may be noted: 

1. There are elements of value in their ideal 
which play a powerful part in the shaping of the life 
of the people, even though they have not always lived 
up to them. They aim ‘‘to end the domination of 
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capitalism, make war impossible, wipe out state 
boundaries, transform the whole world into a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, and bring about real human 
brotherhood and freedom.”’ Of all their ideals none is 
more remarkable than that the leaders of the largest 
united republic in the world should endeavor to rise 
above personal profit and sordid private gain to the 
standard of unselfish social service for the common 
good. No member of the Communist Party is per- 
mitted to receive an income of more than $112.50 
a month, or $3.75 a day, or less than the wage of 
many day laborers in America. The man who goes 
in for profiteering for himself is scorned as a moral 
leper as in no other country in the world, and if he 
is a member of the Communist Party, after a fair 
trial, he is executed or expelled. They appeal tothe 
heroic and the sacrificial. All but two of Lenin’s 
cabinet had shared with him nearly twenty years in 
exile, poverty or imprisonment. Many of these 
elements in their ideal are closely akin to the Chris- 
tian virtues. 

2. Russia provides a vast laboratory forsocial 
experiment. The Soviet system is'on a vast scale 
a government of humble workingmen and peasants 
trained in the school of adversity in practical life. 
Many of them had no more schooling than Lincoln. 
Russia presents the first complete revolution in his- 
tory in the entire political, economic and social life 
of a people. Here for the first time on such a scale 
is attempted the full sharing of all privileges with the 
poorest. Here the best that can be provided in science, 
art, music, the.theater, the educational film, physical 
culture, recreation and enjoyment are not for the 
favored few but for all the poor. Although too poor 
to carry all their laws into immediate effect, Russia 
has the most advanced labor legislation in the world. 
In spite of their admitted bitter poverty they provide 
such relief for the poor, such social insurance for un- 
employment, for sickness, accident, old age and every 
other disability, that they often put rich America to 
shame with her often-neglected poor and unscientific 
and unnecessary unemployment. 

3. Finally, with all its own glaring evils and 
mixed motives, it may be a good thing to have a na- 
tion that stands as a challenge to all the rest of the 
world wherever capitalism is ruthless, wherever im- 
perialism exploits the weak, the poor and helpless 
nations and darker races. Here stands a nation like 
an ‘Adversary,’ an instrument, a weapon against 
injustice everywhere, even though it has itself been 
most cruelly unjust to its own former exploiters. 
Does impoverished Russia challenge rich America for 
its backwardness in many of the most elemental 
forms of social insurance; in its frequent denial of 
the most elemental right of collective bargaining 
and the claims of labor unions to representatives of 
their own choosing; in its failure to regulate inordinate 
and excessive wealth and income when found side by 
side with poverty unrelieved; in its failure adequately 
to protect the farmer from exploitation and to extend 
the co-operative movement as has been done in Rus- 
sia, England, Germany, Denmark, and other lands; 
and in the gradual extension of social control wher- 
ever it can be efficiently operated without graft and 
disgraceful party politics? 
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Practically all the American party favored recog- 
nition of the present government without in any way 
committing themselves to approval of the Soviet 
system. I personally favor recognition on the basis 
of President Coolidge’s message to Congress of Dec. 
6, 1923. It has not been the policy of the United 
States to base recognition of other governments upon 
approval of their practises. Did we approve of all 
the evils of the Romanoffs, the Hohenzollerns, the 
Hapsburgs, or the Sultans of Turkey? The present 
government has proved itself a stable and enduring 
government of the Russian people. There is no other 
in sight. All the other leading nations of the world 
have recognized the Soviet government and established 
trade relations with it. Our American party believes 
it is not compatible with our economic interests nor 
our moral ideals further to withhold recognition. 
Negatively to refuse recognition will breed growing 
suspicion, hostility and hatred. No policy of peace 
or world disarmament, no plan for the economic 
recovery of Europe and of the world can succeed which 
ignores the crucial position of Russia. Is it better to 
drive Russia into opposition as an outcast Ishmael 
among the nations, to stir up trouble in every discon- 
tented nation and class, or to bind her hand and foot 
with trade agreements, treaties and relationships 
into the co-operative life of the world? Was it better 
to outlaw Germany as an enemy or bring her as a 
co-operating friend into the League of Nations? Posi- 
tively, in proportion as the present government of 
Russia is stabilized and bound by trade agreements 
and political obligations the whole policy of the Third 
International is defeated. And conversely, in pro- 
portion as the government of Russia is driven into 
the position of an enemy-outlaw we unwittingly 
further the cause of world revolution. 

President Coolidge in his message to Congress said: 
“T am willing to make very large concessions for the 
purpose of rescuing the Russian people. . . . When- 
ever there appears any disposition to compensate our 
citizens who were despoiled, and to recognize that 
debt contracted with our government, not by the Czar, 
but by the newly formed Republic of Russia; when- 
ever the active spirit of enmity to our institutions 
is abated. . . our country ought to be the first go to 
the economic and moral rescue of Russia.”” These 
three conditions the Russian government is ready to 
fulfil, and through its foreign minister in his note to 
the President of Dec. 16, 1923, has ‘‘announced its 
readiness to enter into negotiations with the Ameri- 
can government and to remove all misunderstandings 
and differences between the two countries.’”’ Yet for 
three years we have refused even to confer with them 
as to their readiness to meet our own conditions. 
Facing the same factors and hating Bolshevism as 
much as we do, the governments of Britain, Germany 
and France have recognized the present government 
of Russia, have entered into trade agreements which 
are scrupulously fulfilled, and believe that they are 
better able to fight the Third International with 
Russia bound, than with an outlaw free whom they 
can not control. We, therefore, advocate the recog- 
nition of the government on the basis of President 
Coolidge’s proposals. We would absolutely oppose 
the Third International, not by violence or by false- 
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hood, but by putting our own house in order. We 


would remove all just causes of discontent on the part 
of labor, and establish such a system of justice, free- 
dom, enlightenment and prosperity that labor will 
no more want revolution and Russian poverty than 
they will want either the sword or propaganda of 
Islam, much as they may respect the devotees of that 
or any other religion. 

Upon returning from Russia I was sorry to see 
garbled sentences of a sensational character mis- 
quoting remarks made by me in Moscow. While in 
Russia I spoke three times. The first was in response 
to an address of welcome by the Society of Cultural 
Relations. While not whitewashing Russia, nor 
making a sweeping condemnation of other countries, 
as represented, I did say that Russia would, with all 
her own faults, stand as a challenge wherever capital- 
ism or imperialism were ruthless. As I said repeat- 
edly in Russia, I am not a communist or a socialist; 
I am in a modest way a capitalist; and with all the 
shortcomings of our own social order, I believe we 
ean best work out a solution by an evolutionary, 
educational, constructive program, based upon Chris- 
tian principles, and not by the revolutionary, de- 
structive program of Marxian communism. 

My second address was at a meeting where we 
frankly laid before the Russian leaders our criticisms 
of all the evils of their system, including: 1, their 
abridgment of liberty; 2, their policy of world revo- 
lution; 3, the lack of security for trade if based upon 
a revolutionary policy and 4, the unjust and unscien- 
tific teaching of dogmatic atheism to their youth 
under eighteen, while they forbid the organized 
teaching of religion to them. The third meeting was 
in an open debate upon religion in Moscow. During 
my visit there I said to a friend: ‘‘Fourteen years ago I 
was conducting religious meetings in this city under 
the Czar’s rule. I venture the prophecy that within 
five years I shall do so again with the full approval of 
the present government.” The most enlightened 
member of our party said it would never take place. 
That prophecy was fulfilled not within five years but 
within five days. 

During our meeting for criticism when I asked 
the Bolshevik leaders why Russia was the only im- 
portant country in the world where I was not per- 
mitted to hold religious meetings, the editor of the 
Atheist replied that I had liberty for such meetings. 
To test his statement I challenged him to a public 
debate on the following Sunday, upon whether there 
was a God and a rational ground for religion. At 
three days’ notice the hall was filled, all of the thousand 


seats were sold, the proceeds being donated to a: 


children’s home. The debate lasted for nearly five 
hours, when the hall had to be cleared for another 
meeting. There was apparent the same deep heart 
hunger, the same vital interest in religion, that 
audiences had shown fourteen years before, when, 
without police permits, we were holding meetings in 
the students’ rooms during an epidemic of suicide 
under the Czars. This was the first time in nine 
years such a debate had been held by a foreigner, but 
I believe it will not be the last. 

May I in closing add one word of conviction re- 
garding Russia. The serious and undoubted evils in 
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the present Soviet system are leading many in this 
country to treat with contempt, under a policy of — 
isolation, ignorance and counter propaganda, what 
may prove to be the most significant social movement 
of our time. The excesses of the French Revolution 


- long obscured its permanent contribution to liberty, 


equality, fraternity and democracy in a partly eman- 
cipated Europe. Our feelings have been too recently 
and deeply stirred by the passions of the war and of 
the Russian Revolution to evaluate what will prob- 
ably prove an immeasurably more significant and 
constructive movement than the limited and local 
event in France. 

On my last day in Moscow at eight o’clock in 
the evening I joined the company of two thousand 
waiting each night in the long line for the doors to 
be opened at Lenin’s tomb. From eight to nine 
each evening, six nights a week, some thousands of 
the youth of Russia file by, year in and year out, in 
silence before the body of a man who they believe 
lived with a passion for humanity, after twenty years 
in poverty, in prison and exile, only to fall from the 
final effects of an assassin’s bullet after a life-long 
struggle against a system that he believed was one 
of fundamental economic injustice. Near by Lenin’s 
tomb stood the shrine of the Iberian Virgin, with 
peasants crossing themselves and praying for miracu- 
lous healing and blessing. Just above it was the 
inseription, ‘Religion the opium of the people.” 

I saw the church of the Czars in Russia before 
the war, despite the mystic devotion of many, identify 
itself with the economic and political parties of privi- 
lege and power, silent on every burning moral and 
social issue of the day. I saw it blind to the rising 
tide of moral indignation, which finally broke with 
the fury of pent-up multitudes upon it. The church 
in America and its allied Christian organizations 
have not yet finally chosen their course—prophetic 
utterance or subsidized silence. 

The toiling poor in industry already have been 
largely lost to the Christian cause in Russia and 
over much of Europe. They simply will not believe 
in the comfortable followers of religion who steadily 
seek to grow rich in a poor world, while they refuse 
to share with the needy at their gate. The ideals 
taught and practised by Jesus are as far above the 
plane of Marxian materialism as the character of 
Jesus is above that of Lenin. But the multitude 
to-day will believe in a visible passion for humanity 
and in sacrificial service for the poor, whatever its 
philosophy or theology, before they will follow the 
echo of any creed or deed in the distant past. By 
our fruits we shall be tested, whether Christians or 
Communists. How many professing Christians are 
willing to live as sacrificially, as passionately, as prac- 
tically for humanity in the actual sharing of their 
possessions, as these men who have ceased to be- 
lieve in God because they are convinced that so 
much of the current practise of religion is a sham? 
Here is the challenge of a new co-operative social 
order. May it drive us back in sincerity to examine 
the foundation of our own faith and the superstruc- 
ture we have built upon it, whether of costly sacrifice 
or of the wood, hay and stubble of cheap and perish- 
able “‘success.”’ 
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Lynn Acts on the Resignation of Dr. Perkins 


FS might have been expected, something of a 
sensation has been caused by Dr. Perkins’s 
resignation at Lynn and his acceptance of 
a call to Washington. 

While those informed on the progress of negotia- 
tions felt confident that he would make “this venture 
of faith and courage,” the actual resignation made a 
profound impression. 

At the meeting of the Lynn parish, Monday, 
October 4, Mr. Arthur W. Pinkham presented and 
Mr. Ben Johnson seconded a motion to accept Dr. 
Perkins’s resignation. This motion was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Pinkham said: 

“Mr. Moderator—I move the acceptance of 
Dr. Perkins’s resignation, to take effect on or about 
Jan. 1, 1927, the definite date to be agreed upon by 
the board of management and the pastor, but, in 
doing so, I wish to have incorporated as a part of 
the official records of this meeting certain observa- 
tions which I believe are quite pertinent to this oc- 
casion and to which I believe every one here present 
can subscribe. 

“Tt is more than forty years since this parish 
has been called upon to consider the resignation of its 
pastor. For this reason, precedents and procedures 
are more or less unfamiliar to most of us here to-night; 
but if our predicament were only a case of parlia- 
mentary law our worries need not be over much pro- 
longed. 

“The question is one of far greater import, be- 
cause it brings to a close the longest pastorate in 
the history of this parish, and it presupposes the 
coming of a new minister to fill this important and 
responsible post. 

“While we regret that Dr. Perkins has felt obliged 
to sever his official connection with this church, we 
rejoice and feel highly honored to think that the 
Universalist General Convention has selected him 
as its denominational spokesman in the new Memorial 
Church at Washington. These twenty-two years 
have been years of unselfish devotion to our church 
and to the community. At no time in their span 
‘have we found any intellectual inertia through the 
fatigue of many duties; never has there appeared the 
indifference of cynicism through contact with the 
failings of human nature. Dr. Perkins has main- 
tained the best traditions of Universalist ministers of 
former days and still has been able to meet with 
consummate ability the exigencies of this present 
generation. 

“He goes to Washington, as our national minis- 
ter, to interpret our Universalist faith to all America, 
to preach from a greater vantage ground the great 
American ideals of liberty and equality, and the 
great Christian ideals of Fatherhood and Brother- 
hood. Let us pledge him our loyal and hearty sup- 
_ port in this larger field of endeavor; let us extend 
through him to the Washington parish our cordial 
greetings; and finally, let us assure the Trustees of 
the General Convention of our continued fellow- 
ship in this great enterprise to make Universalism 
more real in the lives of men.”’ 


Mr. Johnson followed with a speech of deep feel- 
ing and great charm of expression. 

The Lynn Item, Sept. 29, commented editorially 
as follows under the heading ‘‘Deserved Promo- 
tion:” " 


Faithful service for a long term of years in the 
Universalist faith has been deservedly rewarded by the 
promotion of the Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, for nearly 
twenty-two years pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn. Dr. Perkins will go to Washington 
to become the pastor of the Universalist National Memo- 
rial church of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Perkins has been affectionately known in 
Lynn in circles far afield from his pastoral duties, as he 
made the city as a whole his arena of endeavor and ac- 
tivities of all kinds felt his influence. He was especially 
active in charitable work, was in intimate touch with 
the problems of the needy, and was always available for 
the expert assistance he so readily gave in all questions of 
public interest. 

As an indication of the esteem in which he was 
held by his parish it may be said that his is the first res- 
ignation of a minister of that church in nearly forty years 
and the depth of his feeling toward his church and parish 
is shown in his statement that “the call to Washington isa 
duty that I could not refuse. Only such a sense of duty, 
as well as of opportunity to render a distinctive service 
to the larger church of which we here are a part, could 
induce me to sever my present pastoral relationship.’ 

Lynn may well feel a pardonable pride in the ac- 
complishment of one of its pastors, who goes after his 
long and successful service to become virtually the 
head of this faith in America, and his efforts will con- 
tinue to be of paramount interest to Lynn church folk, 
as a part of that great body. 

Lynn’s best wishes will accompany Dr. Perkins in 
his new and larger field. 


The Boston Sunday Globe, Oct. 8, published a 
long illustrated article on Dr. Perkins from which 
we quote the following paragraphs: 


The new church in Washington will represent an 
effort by Universalists to keep up with the present growth 
of representative churches of other denominations in 
the Capital. 

“The object is to make this Memorial Church, 
which is to be a memorial to noted Universalist leaders, 
not particularly to soldiers, a sort of show place, typical 
of the best in the denomination,”’ said Dr. Perkins. 

“Tt will be built with funds raised from contributions 
everywhere. It will not be a local Washington church, 
although it will serve that purpose too, but it will serve 
as a center for all Universalist thought and activity. 

“Such a place offers to its minister a wonderful op- 
portunity for leadership, but the leadership will have to 
be earned. It will not be given until the right to it is 
demonstrated. All Universalists are interested in this 
National Church project. Some favor it heartily, 
others are not yet convinced. We hope to win over the 
doubters. 

“Tn addition to being pastor of this church I shall be 
the official representative in Washington of the General 
Convention, not the head of the Convention, as has 
been reported.” 

The building of the National Universalist Church 
is an evidence of the soundness of the denomination, 
Dr. Perkins believes. 
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Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 

Does this power with which I move my arm 
begin and end in myself? On the contrary, is it not 
the same or a part of that which holds the stars and 
the planets in their places? In performing the mean- 
est act, do I not draw upon the vast force with which 
the universe is held together? Can anything trans- 
pire of which the Whole does not take cognizance? 
Be assured we are not detached, cut off, by all these 
billions of miles of space, but still as close and depend- 
ent as the fruit that hangs to the branch. 


O God who knowest us altogether, we, Thy 
human children, are to ourselves past all finding out. 
We know not how we can lift our hands, or how we 
can see the world about us, or how we can feel or 
think. Above all, we do not understand how we can 
conceive of Thee, how the finite can demand and lay 
hold upon the Infinite. Yet we are persuaded that 
the world is one and that power is one and that life 
is one. All, we know, are of Thee and in Thee and 
from Thee. Help us to meditate upon the deep things. 
Help us to keep in such close touch with Thee, the 
Source of all power, that in every struggle of life we 
shall stand invincible. Amen. 


Monday 
Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo, my own shall come to me. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good, with equal law, 

Unto: the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


God of the ages, Thou with whom a thousand 
years are as but a single day, have mercy upon us, 
Thy impatient children. How eager we are to speed 
Thy providence! How anxious we are for the im- 
mediate fulfilment of our desires! Forgive us our 
haste and renew a right spirit within us. When we 
can not see “the wherefore of Thy ordering’”’ may we 
keep nevertheless firm faith in Thy goodness, Thy 
wisdom and Thy sufficient power. Doing our best 
every day, may we be well assured that, as law is 
law and Thou art God, we can not lose what is truly 
our own. We thank Thee, our Father, for the serenity 
that comes from faith in Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday 
Incorruptible and undefiled, the soil under foot 
as well as the sky overhead. It fills me with awe 
when I think how vital and alive the world is; how the 
water forever cleanses itself; how the air forever 
cleanses itself, and the ground forever cleanses itself; 
how the sorting, sifting, distributing process, no atom 


missing or losing its place, goes on forever and ever! 
Perpetual renewal and promotion! 


O Thou who art the Author of our lives, the 
Governor of the universe, the Source of every blessing, 
we come to Thee with aspiration and with trust. May 
we not pass our years as those who are asleep or blind, 
but with seeing eyes may we behold the outworking 
of Thy law. May we not regard anything that Thou 
hast made as common or unclean. May we look at 
even the soil under our feet with the microscope of 
clear thought, and thus may we understand its real 
beauty and healthfulness. And when we behold in all 
nature the processes of purification and renewal may 
we accept the high symbolism, and believe that in the 
human soul the good is being ever and forever estab- 
lished. Thus, sustained by a true wisdom, may we 
labor for our own promotion and that of our fellow 
beings. Amen. 


Wednesday 

What a tremendous assurance is that simple 
assertion of the astronomer that the earth is a star! 
How it satisfies one, infinitely more than all preach- 
ing, theories, or speculations whatever! What does 
it not settle? I will not doubt or fear any longer. 
This day I have a new faith. Let the preacher preach, 
let the theorists contend, let the old incessant war- 
fare go on, the sky covers all, and the elements ad- 
minister to all the same, and, undisturbed, the ‘‘divine 
ship sails the divine sea.” 


O Thou who holdest the heavens in the hollow 
of Thy hand, grant unto us wisdom rightly to inter- 
pret the vast universe in which we live. We stand 
upon a point in the midst of a thousand million worlds, 
all Thine, all held by Thy beneficent law. O, help us 
that we may properly relate ourselves to the whole 
of life. May we not think more highly of ourselves 
than we ought to think. Yet, as citizens of so vast 
a world, as children of so wonderful a God, as heirs of 
so glorious a destiny, may we not lose confidence in 
our powers and may we not stoop to any act that is 
unworthy of our heritage or our mission. Amen. 


Thursday 
There surely comes a time when the mind per- 
ceives that this world is the work of God also and not 
of devils, and that in the order of nature we may be- 
hold the ways of the Eternal; in fact, that God is 
here and now in the humblest and most familiar fact, 
as sleepless and active as ever He was in old Judea. 


O Thou Unfailing Goodness, whom we never can 
comprehend but whom we never can escape, we re- 
joice to be in Thy world and we glory to be in Thy 
work. We thank Thee that Thou hast not left Thy- 
self without witness before Thy children, but hast 
inscribed every page of the great book of nature with 
Thy signature of love. Help us to be wise to read. 
And, having read, may we enter into glad companion- 
ship with Thee, giving Thee praise for all mercies of 
former times and looking to Thee as the unfailing 
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source of every blessing that we ever can need. O 
Thou in whom we live and move and have our being, 
help us this day to perceive Thee and from Thee to 
gain peace and power. Amen. 


Friday 

The whole order of the universe favors virtue and 
is against vice. Things have come to what they are, 
man has arrived at what he is, the grass and flowers 
clothe the fields, the trees thrive and bear wholesome 
fruit, the air is sweet, and water quenches thirst, 
through the action of the same principles by which 
we see that virtue is good and vice bad. Things have 
clashed and warred and devoured each other through 
past eternities, and out of the final adjustment, the 
balance at which they have at last arrived, we see 
that virtue is to be sought and vice to be shunned; 
we see that a good man’s life is the fruit of the same 
balance and proportion as that which makes the 
fields green and the corn ripen. 


We find ourselves, O God, living in a world of 
order and progress. We find ourselves, like all men 
and like all things, subject to law, immutable, perfect, 
making for universal good. May we be wise enough 
to look behind the law for the Law-giver and the 
Law-executive. To us may the heavens declare Thy 
glory; to us may the firmament show Thy handiwork. 
And in the slow mounting of the ages, by which our 
race is ascending from brutehood to manhood, may 
we find witness of Thy presence, Thy power, and Thy 
will to bless. Henceforth may we do nothing to hin- 
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der Thy great world process, but, according to our 
place and ability, may we “help on the evolution.” 
Amen. 
Saturday 

When we look upon the world with the eye of a 
philosopher we see that it is indeed the theater of 
opposite and contending forces, but that the good, 
that is the good from the point of view of the best 
interest of the race, is slowly triumphing. We see 
the race struggling up into a higher and better life; 
the long, dark, and devious route which man has come 
is disclosed, but his evolution has gone steadily for- 
ward. 


Father of our Spirits, help us to respect ourselves 
and help us to believe in our fellow men. In these 
last days we begin to understand something of our 
marvelous history. We see that through ages upon 
ages Thou hast wrought with infinite care and un- 
tiring patience that in the minds of Thy children error 
might give place to truth, and that in their hearts 
baseness might give place to nobility and love. Now 
we behold manstill in the making, “‘the acme of things 
accomplished and the encloser of things to be.’”?’ May 
we not forget our own dignity in the light of the past 
nor our own divinity in the light of the future. And 
every day, by resisting evil and by cheerfully serving 
as we have opportunity, may we make some contri- 
bution to the blessing of the race. Amen. 

The selections this week are from John Burroughs, a man 
of science, who in a rare degree combined rationalism and re- 
ligion. 


Background” 


Mrs. William Curtis 


| mee RE we celebrating to-day an important 
Dy anniversary of this church, without doubt 
| 5] an orator worthy and able to do honor 
E2ArG9I} {to the occasion would be here in my place. 

It is the town’s birth year, and her eldest daugh- 
ter, the church, fittingly extends first greeting to all 
who have shared her life and interests at any time. 

As I understand it this is Old Home Day, and 
my little speaking part may be due to the fact that I 
represent Exhibit B—a small group who can claim 
active, uninterrupted participation in the affairs of 
this church for over fifty years. 

Mrs. Teele is Exhibit A—the one woman to be 
honored for conspicuous service, a worker in every 
department of local church work from childhood, 
interrupted by years of teaching and by her marriage, 
later returning to be superintendent of our Sun- 
day school. She has been a member of the State 
Board of the Woman’s Missionary Association and 
once, at least, has spoken before a national conven- 
tion. 

Music, alone, might well express the feeling in 
our hearts to-day—praise for all the church has 
meant to us, joy in reunion. 


*This paper was given on Sunday, Aug. 22, at the begin- 
ning of the week’s celebration of the 200th anniversary of the 
town of Stoughton. 


At such a time as this it is only natural that to 
most of us our first thought should be of the “dear 
departed faces” gone “from the old familiar places.’ 
Gone before but with us still, a “choir invisible’’ 
leading us in and to a fuller harmony. 

Mrs. Teele is to recall some of her varied memories 
as only she can do it. You will go from this church 
with “I, too, remember” on each lip. We will ex- 
change words of comradeship before we go home. 

My own part is to say a brief word concerning 
the historic background of our church. 

How many times have we all heard visiting 
clergymen refer to “this historic pulpit’’—going 
on to say that the old First Parish Church of Stough- 
ton was a matter of denominational pride, well known 
for its able ministry, service to the denomination and 
influence in the town. 

We who call the church “home” and love it, 
naturally rejoice to hear its praises sung, but, since 
ours is the task of living up to this reputation, present 
problems more often put past glories in the background 
of our thought. 

In a recent number of the Outlook Woodrow Wil- 
son is quoted as saying that, in his opinion, it was un- 
fortunate that Americans, the mass of them, did not 
dwell on their historic past, did not make use of it, 
did not draw on their pasts for present counsel. 

I can think of few things it would be better to 
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do at this time than that every loyal Universalist 
should read the two volumes on “Universalism in 
America,” by Richard Eddy, D. D., the Life of John 
Murray, and the Life of Hosea Ballou, whose sane 
thinking and clear presentation of his belief caused 
him to be called the “Abraham Lincoln of Universal- 
ism.” I feel sure that in many ways it would be 
“helpful for present counsel,” but I assure you it is 
not, exactly, light summer reading. 

We all know that the life of a church, or an in- 
dividual, is not best expressed in terms of statistics. 
Many will be compiled for us this week, including 
those of this church. 

On former occasions interesting papers have been 
given here showing the development of our organized 
life. 

Living flowers should deck our altars to-day, and 
we would not bring a bunch of dry twigs in the form 
of statistics of the dead past, yet, briefly, because of 
what a similar visit suggested to me, I want to take 
you to the vaults of our Public Library. 

Some of us who do not get all our thrills from 
moving pictures may get one to look over the church 
records there in three large, time-worn brown books. 

It is one thing to read on a tablet “First Church 
organized Aug. 10, 1744,” another to look upon the 
fine precise handwriting of “George Talbot, Clerk,” 
and to read the written record of the time, the peti- 
tion to “William Shirley, Capt. and Governor Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts Bay,”’ asking for a new church, 
following the date Nov. 9, 1748. Continuing, the 
petition states that many had to go seven miles to 
church to the first precinct (now Canton). 

Twenty-four signed this petition—twenty-four 
only—but who knows what they have counted in 
this town’s life! 

That first 55 x 44 foot meeting-house was built 
“by degrees,” the record tells us—which is a way of 
saying that a valiant few, handicapped, went forward 
as best they could, “as far as their money would go,” 
to quote exactly. Not at first, but later, they could 
buy laths and put on plaster, build a canopy and 
deacon’s seat, and—we rejoice with them—add two 
windows—one back of the Rev. Jeddidiah Adams’ pew, 
and twelve squares also back of the pew of Capt. 
Ralph Pope. 

Of course, as zeal will, it filled that church, and 
we learn that a second was raised in 1806—dedicated 
in 1808. 

We turn the pages to learn about this present 
church, and, sure enough, the record tells of the 
second church altered in 1848, remodeled and en- 
larged 1870, that Mrs. Teele and I dimly remember. 

We know that the first and second churches were 
Congregational, the remodeled church of 1870 Uni- 
versalist. Again we get a considerable thrill as we 
see the words, “First mention of Universalism,” 
as a side note to the record made during the ministry 
of Ebenezer Gay, setting forth the futile admonishing, 
trial by church council and final excommunication 
of Lemuel Bird—accused on the fourth count of ‘‘em- 
bracing unscriptural sentiments, especially that which 
is called Universal Salvation.” 

Evidently it was a time of stress. The brown 
books do not tell us much of that—some records 


have been lost—but we catch the little rift within 
the lute’ which “by and by” did make ‘‘mute’”’ exist- 
ing harmony. 

It is stated in black and white that the recreant 
Lemuel was ‘obstinate and inflexible.” He started 
something surely, and that was the present Uni- 
versalist church organized in 1837. We must applaud 
Lemuel Bird, yet, you say, that is long gone by—and 
well gone. 

The one hundred years of controversy which 
followed the establishment of our church have gone 
too—we are glad to say. 

It would seem as if we might enjoy what used to 
be known as serene old age. In human life the 
phrase calls up visions of the rocking-chair and chim- 
ney corner. In church life it might well mean that 
controversy was at an end—the struggle o’er and the 
church so well organized that its operation was a 
mere matter of switches and buttons. 

Alas! the reality doesn’t quite fit the picture, 
for just as we are approaching our ecclesiastical chim- 
ney corner we are halted, reclassified, and behold 
ourselves one of a group of Modernists. 

Whatever that means, and in a way it does 
mean challenge, I do not think we shall be called upon 
to duplicate the experience of Lemuel Bird. Most 
Congregationalists are included in the group. All 
rejoice in the fine spirit of co-operation in all local 
churches, and see the dawn of a new day in the pro- 
posal, at the recent National Conventions of both 
Congregational and Universalist churches, for organic 
union. 

Though personally I may not live to see the day, 
I hope in the fulness of time it may come to pass. 

In the light of the new challenge which would 
put our historic church again in the front line—not 
alone this time, however—it would seem that past 
experience might afford “present counsel,” and we 
may well read, or reread, the story of those who 
from the beginning have made the name Universalist 
worthy to stand alone, or to be united, in any way 
whatsoever, with others who carry forward the banner 
of truth. 

It-has been said that our foundations are inse- 
cure, our achievement insignificant. As to the last, 
we are not so sure, as to the first decidedly no! 

We are just as obstinate as Lemuel Bird himself 
ever could have been in contending that the Bible 
was the solid rock from which our Universalism was 
hewn. 

The keynote of its rising structure was the text, 
“As in Adam all die—even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive!”’ 

Neither the religion of John Murray nor of Hosea 
Ballou is held to-day exactly as held by them, but we 
are guided by their principles. John Murray replied 
to any and all question in the language of the Bible. 
Hosea Ballou was said to know the Bible—not about 
the Bible—as few did in his day. In 1815 he and 
others objected to the founding of theological schools 
because, as was stated, though they believed in es- 
tablishing literary institutions they insisted that 
“young men should go alone to the School of Christ, 
to the Holy Bible, to obtain their Divinity—and not 
to human institutions.” 
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I do not see how it is possible that any denomina- 
tion can have more “fundamental”’ foundations. 

As to achievement, our past, it is true, has com- 
paratively little that is tangible in way of missions, 
but Mr. Eddy, our historian, points out that all our 
pioneers were noble missionaries, and for the first 
hundred years with no pay or little pay wrote end- 
lessly, traveled near and far, met opposition, suffered 
ostracism, in short, blazed the trail for us. 

Along this trail I have found beautiful flowers 
growing. 

One is Joy—a plant seldom found in theological 
gardens previous to the coming of John Murray. 

A recent periodical had as cover on a Thanksgiving 
number, a well known picture with the caption, “A 
Long Line of Goods.”’ The picture shows a long line 
of Puritans going to church. Very good and very 
grim they looked, and grimmer was their religion. 

No need to dwell upon it, but just a year or two 
ago a young man from Texas—a convert to Univer- 
salism—told those present at a State Convention 
that they did not begin to appreciate their heritage. 
He said it might be well for us if we could know what 
it meant to belong to a family where everlasting 
punishment was believed and taught. This the families 
of John Murray and Hosea Ballou believed. It was 
believed everywhere in their day. 

We may truly claim as an achievement, though 
not tangible, that our pioneers who blazed the trail 
were among the first to deliver the human spirit from 
the bondage of fear. Munisters told of the great joy 
produced by their message. 

_ Surely we may lay the little flower of Joy on our 
altar and claim it for our own. 

Alongside it we put another Universalist flower, 
Consolation. As proof that Consolation did first 
grow in Universalist soil we will give as illustration an 
incident vouched for as historic past. It took place 
in Maine in the first part of the last century. A loved 
son in a religious and highly respected family, men- 
tally unstable from long illness, took his own life. The 
family were plunged in the depths of grief and despair. 
They were able to understand that his act was the 
result of a sick mind in a sick body. Their own love 
was unchanged, but on the other side they felt he 
must meet outraged justice and everlasting punish- 
ment. 

The dear old family pastor refused to preach the 
funeral sermon. He said: “I can not, I know, find 
anything in the Bible to console you.” 

He advised them to secure a younger minister 
of the same faith. He too refused and on the same 
grounds. 

The second minister suggested Father Barns, 
the aged Universalist minister of Poland. Father 
Barns came. At the funeral service all listened in- 
tently for the opening word. 

Tension broke with the announcement of the 
text from 1 Cor. 4:5, beginning, “Therefore, judge 
nothing before the time until the Lord come’’—and 
ending, ‘‘then shall every man have praise of God.” 

With tears running down his face the family 
pastor cried, “‘He’s got it—he’s got it—the very text 
in all the Bible.” Then Father Barns went on to 
speak of Divine Love infinite in understanding—in- 
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finite in mercy. Later a Universalist church was 
founded in that town. 

As to my third flower—as Tennyson says, “‘all 
may have the flowers now, for all have got the seed’ ” 
—the flower of Tolerance, with its many varieties, 
including sympathy and co-operation. ° 

Joy, Consolation, Tolerance—they are true sym- 
bols of our Universalist faith, significant too of past 
achievement, worthy, almost, to stand as the sum 
total of it all. 

Of course there has been substantial achievement 
along many lines. There is growing recognition of 
the need of missionary service, increasing missionary 
effort. 

Our church can claim, probably, the first Sunday 
school in the United States, and a Young People’s 
Christian Union following closely the establishment 
of the Christian Endeavor. The Y. P. C. U. has 
always been active in the work of the church, has 
established mission churches, and has already fur- 
nished a large proportion of our ministers. 

Lyman Abbott, in a sketch of the Life of Edward 
Everett Hale, called ours the practical age in religion. 

As Universalists—Modernists—in a practical age, 
believing in all possible co-operation with our sister 
churches, I know that the call now is for united effort 
in the field of religious education. Self control must 
be taught. Guidance must be given. 

Challenged though we may be, we need spend 
little time defending our faith. 

I believe our pioneers would say to us to-day, 
“We labored gladly to establish the principles of our 
faith—he ye, therefore, doers of the Word.” 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Sliding Down 


The little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
is supposed to take a Nap every day after Luncheon, and it is 
not always easy to persuade her that the World can spare her 
for that length of Time. But the place where she liketh best to 
sleep is in the Study of her Grandsire. 

And when I take her thither, and lay her on the couch, and 
sit over against her, she saith, When are you going to Type- 
write, Grandpa? For then I can go to sleep. 

And as soon as I begin to pound this old Machine, she 
closeth her eyes, and she can usually be depended upon to sleep 
for Two Hours. 

And if there be any Picture of Innocent Loveliness on earth 
it is just then. 

Now it came to pass on a day that she was lying there, that 
I rose to get a Book, and I heard a little noise, and found her 
more than halfway off the Couch and with her feet on the 
Floor. 

And I came unto her, and I said, My little girl, it is not 
time to waken yet. 

And she said, I know it, Grandpa, but I slided down. 

So I laid her back upon the Couch, and she went to sleep 
again. And I thought of the gentle contrition with which she 
said, I know it, Grandpa, but I slided down. 

And I remembered some of the things I had done and some 
that I had left undone, and I said, Oh, Lord, rebuke me not, 
neither chasten me in displeasure. I know that I have done 
many things that I ought not to have done, and have left un- 
done many things that I ought to have done. But it was not 
altogether because I am a poor miserable sinner; I slided down. 

* And I remember the word of the Lord unto such as say such 
things, and I remember the Little Girl, and I understand. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TEMPERANCE WOMAN CHASTISES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Don’t you think you could be in better business than pub- 
lishing in our Leader a letter from one of the wets—and he a 
minister, too? Have we so much space going to waste? Do 
you secretly sympathize with him? You are not liberal, you are 


almost loose in your thinking. 
Temperance Woman. 


Yes, both secretly and openly we sympathize with him. 
We sympathize with his honesty and courage. We sympathize 
with his passionate sense of the injustice done him by those who 
consider him a bad or dangerous man because he has a different 
way of handling a hard problem from theirs. We sympathize 
with his first-hand knowledge of men, and his ability to see be- 
hind a rough exterior genuine manhood. We sympathize with 
his plea for tolerance. We sympathize with his statement of 
facts as he sees them. We are for him though we disagree with 
his conclusions about prohibition. We comment further edi- 
torially in this issue. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE MESSAGE OF THE INNESS PAINTINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read in the Christian Leader of Sept. 25 an ar- 
ticle quoted from the Christian Advocate of New York, headed, 
“Could It Be Done in America?”’ and upon looking for an edi- 
torial comment on this article in the same issue, found none. 

This article, of over one column, starts out as follows: “Is 
there not a hint for the churches of America in the peace crusade 
to be undertaken this fall by Dr. Frederick W. Norwood of the 
City Temple, London? Dr. Norwood has been set aside by his 
church for six months of peace preaching in all parts of England. 
His church board has contributed his time, and the authorities 
of both Anglican and Free Churches have co-operated to give 
him a crowded itinerary.”’ And this article goes on to recount 
what a wonderful work this will be in the cause of the peace of 
the world, and cites the splendid co-operation he will have in 
this crusade. 

I can not help calling attention to the crusade in the cause 
of peace carried on last summer under the management of the 
Rev. Louis J. Richards, pastor of the Universalist church of this 
city—Tarpon Springs, Florida—assisted by his wife, the inspira- 
tional feature being the exhibition and interpretation of the 
painting of George Inness, Jr., “The Only Hope,” a canvas seven 
feet wide by nine feet high. 

Mr. Inness had painted this picture upon a suggestion from 
Mr. Richards; it had made such an impression upon all who saw 
it that it was unveiled with an interpretative service in the 
principal cities of Florida. Then it was exhibited in the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery at Washington, D. C., where President 
and Mrs. Coolidge viewed it and were greatly impressed with 
its spiritual message of Peace as the Only Hope. 

The Inness family have made their winter home in Tarpon 
Springs for so many years, and the fact that Mr. Inness had 
made the Church of the Good Shepherd (Universalist) of this 
little city famous by his other six large paintings suggesting 
Divinity in each picture—a new religious art—that a few leading 
citizens of the city, three of them members of the church re- 
ferred to, contributed towards a fund to send this painting, 
“The Only Hope,’ on a tour over the United States with Mr. 
Richards as the lecturer to interpret and enlarge its message of 
Peace. The proposition was then carried before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city, which was asked to provide the additional 
funds needed and to sponsor the movement. This it did most 
enthusiastically. 

This message of peace was carried to the principal cities of 
the eastern United States and west as far as Kansas City, where, 
in the most suitable churches of these cities, without regard to 


denomination, the great painting was presented with an un- 
veiling interpretative service, with the picture properly lighted 
and appropriate assistance and music furnished by the church 
itself. 

So it seems to me that the United States of America has 
already taken a considerable and leading part in the crusade for 
peace in the campaign last summer in the tour of “The Only 
Hope’”’ as just described. 

John C. Beekman. 

Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


* * 


FROM DR. BISHOP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was not in Miami when the hurricane broke. I had just 
reached Brewton on my way here and was marooned there for 
about a week. Roads were washed out, trains discontinued, 
wires all down, and the only means of communication with the 
outside world was the radio. For three days and nights I sat 
by the instrument listening to the awful tales of destruction of 
fair Miami. My boy was there, and you can well imagine how 
interested I was in the news that came on the air. But there 
was nothing to do but sit and wait, and that’s what I did until 
roads were repaired so that I could travel southward. In the 
meantime, however, I had a wire from the boy that he was all 
right. In fact, I knew that if he were not injured he would be 
having the time of his life, and such it has proved. For forty 
hours, without rest or food, except what he could grab on the 
run, he worked at the job of rescuing people from the seething 
waters. He tells some wonderful tales. 

I reached Miami Friday noon and immediately began looks 
ing up my people. Some of them had not suffered greatly; some 
of them had suffered terribly. It would break your heart to 
see some of the beautiful homes with their wonderful trees 
and shrubbery, as they are nothing but a mass of wreckage. 

It was a very blue band of trustees that met yesterday after- 
noon and discussed the situation. The parish house was entirely 
unroofed, and almost everything in it destroyed. But with 
courage in their hearts and faith in the future, they decided to 
rebuild, and work will start to-morrow. The bank has agreed 
to loan us the necessary $1,500 for ninety days and somehow we 
expect to meet this obligation. 

We will start services next Sunday and “‘carry on.” 

FB, Bishop. 

Miami, Oct. 4. 


* * 


TWO GREAT DAYS AT GENEVA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No doubt your columns have already contained full ac- 
counts of the two most impressive and thrilling days in the his- 
tory of the Assembly of the League of Nations—the day when 
forty-eight nations, including nearly all of those who were at 
war with Germany eight short years ago, voted unanimously, 
one by one, to admit her to their fellowship and to restore her 
to her old place among the Great Powers of the earth; and that 
which heard her representatives welcomed to their seats by the 
eloquent and exalted speech of the Foreign Minister of France. 
The impression made here by these events has been deep and 
sincere, an impression almost awestruck, as of one witnessing 
the closing and the opening of an era, the ending of an age-long 
feud, the clearing of the ground for the collaboration in all posi- 
tive works of peace of the two great civilized nations of Western 
Europe. 

For this result to be possible, there must be a new Germany. 
Is it already here? There is much in the thought!ul philosophical 
address of Herr Stresemann to make one believe so. Studying 
that speech along with a most informing and illuminating lec- 
ture recently delivered here by Professor Jaeckle of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, founder of the Berlin Institute of Political 
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Science, and one of the leaders of the Democratic Party, one 
ean not but be greatly struck by the emphasis on the ideals, the 
political philosophy, the very catchwords of 1848—that brief 
and glorious dawn of German liberalism, idealism, and patriotism, 
so soon eclipsed by the heavy clouds of reaction. 

At the same time, it seems to one who has recently visited 
Germany that it would be a mistake to accept this picture too 
unreservedly. Not that Germany should be regarded with fear 
and suspicion—now, if ever, is the moment for the cordial hand 
clasp and the hearty welecome—but that a certain amount of 
understanding, realistic yet not unsympathetic, may save the 
observer from disappointment and cynicism in the future. 

There is a class in Germany the great bulk of which is 
' “unreconstructed,” unreconciled, and this includes not merely 
the “junkers” and pre-war militarists, but thousands of those 
who have been the very backbone of the nation—the highly 
educated, the executive, the responsible. They did their work 
well, and they know it; now it is no longer theirs to do. They 
see the tasks that were theirs by prescriptive right given over 
to men of a different social class, men in their eyes unfit’ and 
contemptible. They have lost their fortunes, their ambitions, 
their work and place in the world, and they are bitter. 

Have not we in America seen a parallel situation? Who 
can read any good history of the years immediately following the 
Civil War without realizing that half the tragedy of “Recon- 
struction” was due to the attitude, so natural, so comprehensible, 
and yet so fatally mistaken, of the old governing class of the 
South, who, outraged and broken-hearted, missed the oppor- 
tunity of accepting the new era with all its losses and its burdens 
and, by exerting their trained abilities and taking advantage of 
their prestige and habits of leadership, of guiding a broken and 
bewildered people back into the paths of prosperity and citizen- 
ship? They abstained—and the carpet-baggers took the places 
they were too proud and sore to seek. The parallel is close enough 
to be instructive, even to the remarkable likeness between the 
attitudes of the two great defeated leaders, Lee and von Hinden- 
burg. In each case the most loved and honored general of a 
defeated people gave by word and deed the example of a loyal 
acceptance of the terms imposed, an honest shouldering of new 
burdens, a resolute facing to the future. The Old South adored 
Lee but would not follow him; it wrapped itself in its mantle of 
pride and sorrow and lay down to die. Will the Old Germany 
do the same? Because it has so much to contribute, because 
both its own countrymen and the world have so much need of 
the best it has to offer, in its high standards of education, work 
and service, integrity and loyalty, it is most earnestly to be 
hoped that it will throw in its fortunes, whole-heartedly, before 
it is too late, with the New Germany which Geneva and the 
world are welcoming. 

Leslie W. Hopkinson. 


Geneva, Sept. 14. 


* * 


CAN CHURCHES CO-OPERATE WITH MOTORISTS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We closed our church earlier this year than last on account 
of the automobile. Roads have been steadily improving in our 
part of the country. Better roads dry up earlier in the spring 
and make motoring not only more attractive but also possible 
during a longer season. Therefore more and more of our people 
have been buying cars until there are few families left amongst 
them in which no member owns one. The result is that pews are 
empty earlier and more completely each succeeding spring and 
fill up again slower and later in the fall. 

Our case is only one of thousands. What are we going to 
do about it? Shall we admit defeat? Some pastors, faced with 
this situation, succumb to the temptation to attack the auto- 
mobile as the world’s chief modern curse. Most of these then 
slam shut the church door and hurry to the nearest dealer in 
second-hand curses in a wild endeavor to contribute their share 
towards the second fall of man. 

Thinking it futile as well as foolish to lay the blame for 
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human folly upon an insentient instrument instead of upon its 
creator, I have myself refrained both in and out of the pulpit 
from belaboring the automobile, although I have spent much of 
my last three summer vacations at the wheel. And it was while 
stopping at a filling station this summer that an idea occurred 
to me which I have been urged to present to your readers as a 
possible partial solution of the summer problem of our churches. 

Many churches, especially rural churches, are admirably 
situated on main highways and own considerable land adjacent 
to their plants. Such churches have, it seems to me, a splendid 
opportunity not only to keep open during the summer but to 
make that season the busiest and perhaps the most fruitful of 
the year. Right there at their doors are passing continually 
streams of thousands upon thousands of human beings every day 
in the week and especially upon Sundays. If indeed the people 
of these churches be fishers of men the obivous thing to do is to 
cast in the net. 

And the net in their case is woven of gasolene tanks, free 
air and water, free camping privilege, rented camping cabins, 
rest and reading rooms within the church building, camp supply 
and refreshment stores, and such like things. Every one has 
seen the sort of place I mean—minus the church. Why not 
establish such a service—plus the church? Some of the features 
such as the rest and reading rooms, many churches can more 
readily and fully supply than the average roadside entrepreneur. 
Furthermore I would not consider it a sin to serve meals cooked 
in the church kitchen, even on Sunday, it thereby a worthy 
religious end were served. 

If I were the pastor of a church well located on a main high- 
way I should advocate equipping the plant and grounds for this 
kind of service to motorists. I should advise its being kept open, 
not only on Sundays, but every day in the week. In the reading 
room I should have liberal religious pamphlets for free distribu- 
tion, liberal religious periodicals and books to be used free on 
the premises and on sale for those who cared to take them away 
with them. The church being open for these purposes, a daily 
vacation Bible school could be undertaken, while the customary 
services on Sunday would of course be held. And I would be at 
the church myself every possible minute of the time to mix with 
the guests. 

Of those who were served not all, it is admitted, would 
avail themselves of the literature or attend any of the services, 
but we must not forget that there would be many church people 
in the passing throngs of cars, and if we stop for a moment to 
think what our own attitude would be upon discovering such a 
church on our travels I think we will realize that there is a good 
chance that the idea might catch on with a fair proportion of the 
riding public. 

If the people ride out of the church in the summer-time, 
move the church to a position across their path and see if they 
will not ride into it again. Should any church succeed in such a 
venture I can see hundreds of similar places dotting the summer 
landscape, while road maps will come to look like the map on 
the wall in Dr. Lowe’s office—the one into which he sticks the 
red-headed pins to indicate the locations of Universalist churches. 

The plan, I think, has at least this to recommend it—it 
ought to prove self-supporting financially. 

Charles E. Butterworth. 

Livermore Falls, Me. 

* * 


GOOD NEWS FROM GODDARD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to thank ‘Johannes’ for his write-up of Goddard 
which appeared in the Sept. 11 number. It was interesting and 
evinced the most kindly spirit. I am sorry I was not present to 
meet and greet the visitor; however, it seems my presence was 
not needed. 

We have a goodly number of students, an excellent body 
of teachers and the school seems to be on the mend. 

N.V. Barker. 

Barre, Vt. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee 

The Right Rev. Anthony Foley Winnington-Ingram, D. D., 
on his recent visit to Iowa has become more and more bewildered 
as to the vital difference between our two leading political 
parties. He says he can find no clear-cut difference between the 
political issues of the Republicans and the Democrats such as 
there is between Liberals and Tories in England, and declares 
that history doesn’t help him out a bit, as he finds that the orig- 
inal distinction between states’ rights and the sovereignty of 
the Federal Government has long since been lost sight of. He 
concluded an interview on the subject by remarking: “Well, 
after all, perhaps it’s better to vote for the man rather than the 
party.” 
Medical Missionary Twins 

The Rev. Raymond B. and Dr. Richard 8S. Buker, with 
their wives and children, are on their way to Mon Lem in South- 
ern China, where they will take up their posts as medical mis- 
sionaries. They are the twin sons of the Rev. Frederick M. 
Buker, pastor of the historic “Coventry Central Six Principal 
Baptist Church” in Anthony, R. I. Dr. Richard Buker is a 
Harvard medical school graduate. The two women of the party 
are especially equipped to accompany their husbands into the 
missionary field, one being a trained nurse and the other a so- 
cial worker. They will establish their own hospital at Mon Lem, 
a town on the Thibet border and so remote that no Christian 
missionary has ever been there before. 


Bandits Carry off Missionaries 


Three American missionaries have been captured by Chinese 
bandits as they were proceeding to stations in Hunan province. 
Those kidnaped were Miss Minerva S. Weil and Karl H. Beck 
of the Reformed Mission, and Miss Lydia Koebbe of the Evan- 
gelical Mission, but seven others escaped and are reported safe. 
Thirty armed Chinese guards employed by the missionaries for 
protection decamped when the bandits appeared. Throughout 
China there are small groups of missionaries who are reported 
to be in more or less desperate situations, caught between the 
warring factions. 


Co-operation or Collapse 


The Rev. John M. Moore of Brooklyn, general secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, speaking recently to Hartford 
clergymen, declared that “it is co-operation or collapse for 
Protestantism.” ‘Federation is absolutely necessary,’’ he said, 
“Sf Protestantism is to be saved. The forces of Protestantism 
must be united. Isolation is an antique thing. It won’t do to- 
day. It has been said of the early Christians that they were 
‘perfectly fearless, absurdly happy—and always getting into 
trouble.’ It would be a splendid thing if, by co-operation and 
blood-red earnestness, we latter day Christians could get into 
tremendous trouble.” 


Dr. Fosdick 


With an auditorium crowded to the utmost and 300 turned 
away for lack of seats, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick opened his 
pastorate at the Park Avenue Baptist Church on October 4. 
He declared that with the help of his church he proposed to 
“erect a fresh, high standard of non-sectarian Christianity.’’ 
“The people who are anticipating the disintegration of religion,” 
he said, ‘‘are doomed to disappointment. The mourners have 
gathered many times in history to assist at the funeral of Chris- 
tianity, but always the obsequies have been indefinitely post- 
poned. The deceased has always been too lively. Religion has 
always shown an indefatigable capacity to come back. It is 
going to show it again in this generation. I shall proclaim from 
this pulpit no diluted Christianity, harmonious with popular 
prejudices, but just as piercing and penetrating a Gospel asI can 


compass, which I hope will disturb your consciences as it dis- 
turbs mine, about the way we are living, in business, in society, 
in the nation, in private character.” 


Justice to and by the Jews 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, in a recent sermon, praised Israel 
Zangwill as ‘‘the first great Jew of modernity,” because he was 
free from subserviency and dared tell his fellows Jews to first 
cast out the beam from their own eye before they complained of 
the persecution of their race. ‘““Many Jews of our time vehement- 
ly exact justice for the Jew,” said Dr. Wise, “but Zangwill’s 
was the most eloquent voice to plead with the Jew to do justice 
as well as plead for it. Other men, in and out of the pulpit, 
prate about the Jewish mission, mostly as a way of evading 
the reality of the Jewish race. But Zangwill called upon his 
fellow Jews to manifest the truth of the boasted mission by 
warring for forlorn causes.” 


Dr. Cadman 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has returned from Europe and 
“comes on the air” again every Sunday afternoon. ‘Increasing 
interest in religious subjects,” thinks the Boston Herald, “is 
perhaps due in part to his long, pioneer work on the radio.” 
The extent to which his remarks are reported in the daily press 
is taken as an indication of his method of approach to present- 
day problems. 

His first address this fall was on France, and he did his best 
to explain the French attitude on the debt question. ‘France 


feels, without active hostility,” he said, “that we have not borne : 


our part in the development of peace.” 


Unitarians and the Brahmo Somaj 


Two well-known and representative Unitarians are toll 
make extended visits to India during the coming winter, the 
Rev. R.S. Loring, minister of the Unitarian church in Milwau- — 
kee, Wis., and Dr. Caroline E. Furness, professor of Astronomy — 


in Vassar College and secretary of the Unitarian church in © 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Each expects to spend about three months 
in the country; and both will put themselves into close relations — 


with the Brahmo Somaj, that progressive movement of religious — 


reform which for India is much what the Unitarian movement 
is for America and England. Extensive preparations are al- 
ready being made in India for the celebration of the Centenary 
of the Brahmo Somaj in 1928, and Mr. Loring and Dr. Furness 
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will take advantage of their coming visit to learn as much as : 


possible concerning the principles and activities of the movement, 
and will carry to its ministers and members the greetings of the 
Unitarians of America. 


Henry Fairbank 


The sudden death of Henry Fairbank, Congregationalist, 
has been reported, after nearly forty years of work as a mis- 
sionary in India for the American Board. Born in that far coun- 
try, of missionary parents, he was educated at Amherst Col- 
lege and Yale Divinity School. His post, for many years, had 
been at Ahmednagar, where he was the mainstay of the Chris- 
tian community, native and foreign. 


In a Line 
The first post-war Sunday School Convention was held at 


._Leipsic, Germany, recently, with 200 delegates representing 


Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and Evangelical churches. 

. The World’s Sunday School Association reported that 
there are more Sunday schools of 1,000 members each in Seoul, 
Korea, than in New York City. . . . The Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of the New York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers opened on October 4, to discuss the newest develop- 
ments in ‘education, and the a roRen of pre-school children. , 


" 
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Home and Children 


*TIS OCTOBER 
When the grapes are turning purple, 
And Jack Frost is stealing ’round, 
When the apple trees are laden 
So they’re bowing to the ground; 
When the wild ducks have flown southward 
And the air is crisp and chill, 
When the pumpkin’s in the cornfield, 
And the cricket’s chirp is still; 


When the red and yellow maples, 
Decked with splendor all their own, 
Cast a glow along the roadway; 
When the milkweed pods are blown; 
When the sumac, red, like velvet, 
Carpets meadows soft and sere, 
And the goldenrod and asters 
Border woodland far and near; 


When the rich and brilliant sunsets, 
Mauve and crimson, flame and gold— 
Mingle with the paler colors, 
With a harmony untold; 
When the sky is deepest azure, 
Flecked by clouds all fleecy white, 
When the days are filled with sunshine 
And the evenings starry bright— 


Oh, don’t you love the Autumn, 
Most gorgeous time of year— 
The beauty of its landscape, 
And messages of cheer? 
A. A.F. 


* * * 


DREAMS COME TRUE 
Elizabeth Cole 


UL SMITH’S has had no little attention 
this past summer, for people all over the 
country have been reading of the daily 
LL doings of their President at the summer 
White House. Fifty years ago it was also known, but 
quite exclusively, as a hunting lodge where prominent 
business men went to shoot in the wilds of the Adiron- 
dack woods and forget their cares. It was not known, 
however, as a place in which one would choose to 
spend the winter. 

The first person to make Paul Smith’s and Lake 
Saranac famous as a winter resort was not a wealthy 
financier or business man, but a young physician, 
ill with tuberculosis. Dr. Edward Livingston Tru- 
deau in 1875 with his wife and two little children 
went up to the Adirondacks to die amongst his be- 
loved pines and in the forest wilderness that was 
then Paul Smith’s hunting lodge. And in spite of 
the cold and hardships his health was benefited. 

Tuberculosis patients at that time were advised 
to seek warm sunny parts of the country and to re- 
main indoors. So when Trudeau in that coldest of 
cold climates remained outdoors most of the time 
and gained in health he greatly surprised tubercu- 
losis specialists. They felt that possibly a new step 
had been taken in the treatment of this disease, and 
marveled that such a sick man had withstood the 
wintry weather in those primitive surroundings. 


The following seven winters the Trudeaus lived 
in Saranac Lake village. The town then consisted 
of a small hotel for guides, a sawmill, a schoolhouse, 
a few guides’ houses and a little store. And that was 
the beginning of the famous health resort. For in 
1883 Trudeau started his cottage sanatorium at 
Saranac Lake in order that other tuberculosis patients 
might benefit as he had by the open air treatment. 
On the spot where he had dreamed his dreams of 
helping the tuberculous was built the well known 
“Little Red,” as it was called, and two factory girls 
were his first patients in the humble one-room cot- 
tage with its tiny porch for “curing.’”’ Only an op- 
timist with dreams worthy of coming true would 
have dared to start this pioneer experiment for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, forty-two miles from the 
nearest railroad, in the wilds of the forest and moun- 
tains. 

Trudeau lived to be sixty-seven years of age, 
and with the interest and help of others he made 
his dreams come true. Now Trudeau Sanatorium at 
Saranac Lake is famed the world over. With the 
patients’ cottages grouped about the administrative 
building, the training school for nurses, the laboratory 
(the first to be devoted to tuberculosis research in 
this country, which Trudeau had started with his 
ridiculous home-made apparatus, in a little room 
that burned), the infirmary for bedridden patients, 
post office, library, and workshop for occupational 
therapy, Trudeau Sanatorium to-day is well equipped 
to carry on our only known treatment and cure for 
tuberculosis. 

Other pioneers, influenced by the founding of 
Trudeau, shortly after started tuberculosis sanatoria 
throughout the country. Dr. Loomis, always in 
sympathy with Trudeau’s dream, was the founder 
of Loomis in Liberty (Sullivan County), New York. 
That sanatorium celebrated this year its 80th anni- 
versary, and is a splendid evidence of its founder’s 
dream successfully come true. 

Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, another tuberculosis 
specialist and a friend of Dr. Trudeau’s, who opened 
Sharon Sanatorium in Massachusetts in 1891, was 
instrumental in founding our first state sanatorium 
in this country at Rutland, Massachusetts, in 1898. 
His realization that tuberculosis was a public problem 
and should receive the public’s assistance in its solv- 
ing, marked an important step, in that it awakened 
people to their responsibility in health matters. Dr. 
Bowditch, of these three pioneers, is the only one who 
has lived to see the present success of the sanatorium 
growth in this country and the greatly reduced tu- 
berculosis death rate which is due in large measure 
to this movement. 

To-day we have 600 hospitals and sanatoria for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. Of this number there 
are 312 public institutions with 38,097 beds. Besides 
the public and private institutions there are semi- 
private and federal ones. In all we have 67,270 beds, 
not including 3,000 beds in institutions now under 
construction. 

Trudeau’s dream come true at Saranac is also 
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dreamed by other tuberculosis workers throughout 
the country. Some of them, as pioneers in the cru- 
sade to control tuberculosis which was started as a 
country-wide campaign in 1904, knew and worked 
with Trudeau. He was the first president of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. At that time 
only five states were making any active effort to cope 
with tuberculosis. Now there are 1,550 state and 
local organizations working together, and during 
these years since 1904 the death rate has been de- 
creased from over 200 per 100,000 to 90.6 per 100,000. 
Organized effort, education, and sanatorium develop- 
ment have aided greatly in the decrease. 

The dream of the workers in this big tuberculosis 
campaign is to control tuberculosis and stamp it 
out as one of the chief causes of death. They need 
everybody’s help, especially in December during the 
Christmas seal sale, when funds are contributed to 
carry on their work in the communities in which 
the seals are sold. Everybody who contributes is 
joining the group of men and women whose dreams 
must come true. 


THE NEAR EAST AND THE GOLDEN RULE 


“sa N Sunday, Sept. 4, five hundred men and 
41 women from America and thirty other 
countries gathered as the guests of the Near 
= East Association in Geneva and ate orphan 
ioe of rice, prunes, bread and cocoa from metal 
dishes. The meal was called the International Golden 
Rule dinner, and was the first of a series of similar 
gatherings designed to focus attention on the relief 
work. 

These dinners will have their culmination in 
Golden Rule Sunday, Dec. 5, a day which 900 cities 
and towns in the United States have pledged them- 
selves to observe. The feature of this particular 
gathering was the showing of a moving picture of the 
life of the orphans in the American institutions in 
the Near East. There are now 35,000 of these or- 
phans and for them 27,825,000 meals must be pro- 
vided in the next year. These children are not only 
without father or mother and without known re- 
sponsible relations, but many of them are without 
country. The Near East Association has gathered 
them together and is teaching them agriculture, rug- 
making, tailoring, shoemaking, printing, book-bind- 
ing, nursing and other professions to enable them to 
become self-supporting. 

Furthermore, out of this general work of Near 
East Relief a remarkable product has grown, namely, 
a religious education for the children which includes 
the best elements of their own churches in worship 
and discipline, and the ethical, evangelical and social 
elements more peculiar to Western Christian develop- 
ment. 

This is the first time that a work of this kind 
has been done on a large scale. To-day the Near 
East Relief is face to face with a God-given oppor- 
tunity and responsibility: the children are there, 
ready to be trained to leadership; the Eastern Church 
prelates are willing; Near East Relief has the organiza- 
tion and the contacts; it simply remains to find the 
funds to do this work. 
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A CONSIDERATE HUSBAND 


Davy McDonald and his wife Molly lived on an abandoned 
lumber tract in Texas in a small comfortable cottage. Their 
home was several miles from the nearest neighbor. They worked 
a small truck farm and kept a number of cows, pigs and many 
chickens. 

Like many persons who live much by themselves and have 
never learned to make companions of books, they always retired 
very early in the evening and rose correspondingly early in the 
morning. Davy found the nights long and tiresome and was 
glad of an excuse to rise even before the proverbial lark. He was 
much like the man referred to by John G. Saxe in “Karly Rising,” 
“who can not keep his precious head upon his pillow until it’s 
fairly light.” 

In speaking to a fisherman who was spending a few days 
with him, Davy once said: 

“T like to get up in the morning: ’long about half past three 
or four o’clock I wake up and can’t go to sleep again; so I get 
up and go out in the barnyard and look at the pigs and cows and 
feed the chickens and putter round till breakfast is ready. Now 
the old woman is jest the other way: she never wants to get up, 
and I never wake her. I let her sleep jest as long as she wants 
to.” 

Now Davy had the reputation of being not overkind to or 
considerate of his wife, and his visitor was not a little surprised 
at this expression of conjugal solicitude. 

“Ha, Davy, good for you,” he said to himself. 
know that you were so thoughtful of your wife.” 

“Yes,” resumed Davy, “I never call her or wake her up: 
as long as she has my breakfast on the table by six o’clock, I 
let her sleep jest as late as she wants to.” — Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


THE HAND-HELPED MARY ANN 


A little anecdote in a recent number of the Companion, 
called Sister Remains on Guard, has reminded a correspondent to 
tell the Companion family of the ingenuity of another small girl 
in taking advantage of a less sophisticated playmate. She calls 
the little girl Mary Ann. 

A week before Christmas, brimming with glee and enthu- 
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siasm, she ran to the home of her little neighbor and playmate, © 


Emily, exclaiming, ‘“‘Let’s start a Helping Hand Society, shall 
we?” 

This was like a new game to little Emily, which she was 
eager to try. Mary Ann became the self-appointed treasurer, 
and together they canvassed Emily’s household, getting fifty- 
four cents in funds for the Helping Hand treasury. 

Near-by shop windows were alluringly filled with Christmas 
attractions, to which the two little girls soon found their way. 

Later a quiet little Emily came home and said, “Mother, we 
spent all the money.” 

“And what did you buy?” asked mother. 

“Well, we paid fifteen cents for a present for Mary Ann’s 
little brother—and fifteen cents for a present for her mother—”’ 

“And what else, dear?” 

—and fifteen cents for a present for Mary Ann’s cousin.” 

“Let me see,’’ said mother, ‘‘three presents, each fifteen 
cénts; then you had nine cents left, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, no!” Emily said. ‘‘We spent the rest for paper and 
cord to wrap up Mary Ann’s presents.” 

The object of the society accomplished, its existence ended 
then and there.— Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


WHAT SOME EDITORS THINK ABOUT 


We speak of the problems that our young people have, 
but they are not so numerous. The weightiest problem they have 
is to keep the old folks fooled. The heaviest problem of a very 
young man is to make his staycomb retain the proper amount 
of stickem, and the biggest problem of a young lady is to eat all 
she wants and yet look as thin and as dangerous as the third rail. 
—Editorial note in Pacific Methodist Advocate. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
By erdering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
An Outline of Christianity 
Published by the Bethlehem Publishers, 

Inc., distributed by Dodd, Mead and 

Company. Five volumes, $5 a volume. 

In this day of outlines and populariza- 
tions what could be more natural than 
an outline of Christianity? Christian 
history goes back for nineteen hundred 
years. It is inextricably bound up with 
the whole development of Western civiliza- 
tion. Our faith and our institutions have 
been developing over many centuries. 
The religious beliefs of the present can be 
understood only if one appreciates the 
long course of development behind them. 
And yet how few people are acquainted 
with that history. Though the better 
Sunday school quarterlies are beginning 
to remedy the defect, one still receives the 
impression that nothing much happened 
between the death of Paul and—in our 
Universalist schools—-the landing of John 
Murray. 

The committee which planned the “Out- 
line of Christianity’ deliberately set out 
to introduce people to the whole panorama 
of Christian history. Volume I deals 
with the New Testament period. The 
editors of that volume, E. F. Scott and 
B. S. Easton, splendid scholars both of 
them, assembled a group of writers of dis- 
tinction, and went to it. So far as the life 
of Jesus is concerned, Scott and Easton 
between them have written most of the 
chapters, but Henry Van Dyke writes on 
the virgin birth, and there is a very good 
chapter by Samuel Dickey on ‘The 
Originality of Jesus.’’ Easton also con- 
tributes four chapters under the general 
heading, “Spreading the New Message.” 
Frederick Grant tells the story of Paul, 
Professor Ropes and Professor Bacon write 
on the development of the church, and 
two noted English scholars, Streeter and 
Peake, deal with the building up of the 
New Testament. The ability of the con- 
tributors to this volume is unquestioned, 
and they have given a straightforward 
account of the beginnings of Christianity. 
A word of criticism is due, perhaps, in 
the ease of the illustrations. Those which 
are truly artistic have not much illustra- 
tive value, and those which are good il- 
lustrations are usually bad art. 

When we come to Volume II we find a 
history of the church down to the Ref- 
ormation, edited under the direction of 
F. J. Foakes Jackson, who contributes a 
good many chapters. Among the other 
contributors are Dean Hutton, Prof. 
H. P. Smith, F. C. Burkitt, and G. G. 
Coulton. In many ways it seems to me 
that this is the best volume of the lot, 
simply because it deals with a little known 
period. I wish Dr. Jackson had been a 
little more frank in his treatment of the 


Book Reviews 
Conducted by Granville Hicks 


councils and the controversies, but he 
has succeeded in presenting an under- 
standable and fairly interesting account 
of this most important era in the history 
of the church. 

In Volume III I find less reason for 
satisfaction. What Shailer Mathews has 
done is to select a writer to show the 
origins and development of each Protes- 
tant sect. Then he follows with a chap- 
ter in which he tries to evaluate the con- 
tribution of that sect to the whole devel- 
opment of Christianity. C. M. Jacobs 
writes on Lutheranism, Archibald Mann on 
the Calvinists, Percy Dearmer on the 
Church of England, Ozora Davis on Con- 
gregationalism in America, O. E. Brown 
on the Methodists, Rufus Jones on diver- 
gent religious bodies, and so forth and so 
on. There is also a section on missions 


' and a concluding section, by Dr. Mathews, 


on present religious tendencies. This 
method of devoting a chapter to each 
denomination has certain advantages, not 
the least of which is the opportunity it 
provides for each group to speak for it- 
self, but the result is not good reading 
matter. There is no consecutive, dynamic 
history of the Reformation, and there 
are a good many irrelevant and unin- 
teresting details. 

Turning to Volume IV, we find a 
consideration of certain of the factors 
which influence modern religious thought. 
This volume is edited by Bishop McCon- 
nell, and there is an excellent introduction 
by Dean Inge. To the section on “Chris- 
tianity and Science” Professor Snowden 
and Professor Rice are the leading con- 
tributors. Harris Franklin Rall, E. C. 
Moore, and Bishop McConnell write on 
modern philosophic tendencies. Niles 
Carpenter, Howard Odum, and William 
Adams Brown discuss present social 
tendencies. John Erskine contributes 
three excellent chapters on Christianity 
and the arts. One of the most interesting 
sections deals with Biblical criticism in 
a thoroughly and highly commendable 
fashion, bringing forth contributions by 
Reisner, archeologist, Knudson, Old Tes- 
tament critic and theologian, Cadbury, 
eminent authority on the New Testament, 
and Goodspeed, critic and translator. 
So far as I know there is nowhere a more 
accurate or more inclusive account of 
modern thought. 

In Volume V, edited by John H. Fin- 
ley, and entitled “Christianity To-day 
and To-morrow,” there is an inclusive, 
rather diffused survey of the relationship 
between Christianity and various institu- 
tions that play an important part in 
modern life. The first book deals with the 
individual and the family; the second 
book discusses the community, con- 
taining chapters by Kenyon Butterfield, 
Paul Douglass, Roscoe Pound, and others; 


and in the third book James MacDonald, 
Philip Kerr, and Bishop Brent write 
about the nations; the fourth book pre- 
sents articles on the race problem by Basil 
Mathews, Robert Speer,‘and Dr. Gulick; 
in the fifth book a Jew, a Mohammedan, 
and a Hindu state their views of Chris- 
tianity; the sixth book treats of the 
churches, with articles by Dr. Orchard, 
Robert Bruere, Dr. Stires, Maude Royden, 
and Robert Ashworth; in the last book Dr. 
Sullivan, Unitarian, discusses Christianity 
as a philosophy of civilization, and Dr. 
Finley discusses Christianity as a way of 
life. There is little unity to the volume, 
but its constituent essays are interesting 
and stimulating. 

And now, having suggested the con- 
tents of each volume, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to indicate my impression 
of the work as a whole. At first one is 
inevitably impressed by the scholarship 
of the contributors. Just to read the list 
of names is to marvel at the thoroughness 
with which the committee in charge has 
handled this undertaking. But second 
thought leads to a less favorable verdict. 
What is thisseries intended todo? It seeks 
to give the average reader a consistent 
account of the development of Chris- 
tianity, to make him see the continuous 
process of development extending over 
nineteen centuries, to make live before his 
eyes the dramatic events which have 
shaped our civilization. It seeks to ac- 
complish, I take it, the results which Mr. 
Mr. Wells achieved with his “Outline of 
History” or Will Durant with his “Story 
of Philosophy.” 

That is the aim, and judged in the light 
of that goal I think the series is a failure. 
The book is interesting enough in spots, 
but it does not reach out and seize irre- 
sistibly the reader’s attention. In par- 
ticular it fails to dramatize the story of 
Christianity. On the other hand it is not 
a book for scholars; it contains nothing 
which the well-read man has not found 
or can not find in other books. There is 
none of the dynamic force which we find 
in Wells’s book. Most of the authors 
have fallen between two stools; they 
have not written for scholars and they 
have not made their appeal to the general 
public. Moreover, they have been too 
careful to make the book broadly inter- 
denominational. Judging the book as a 
liberal, I find the orthodox contributors 
who say what they think distasteful and 
those who don’t say what they think dis- 
gusting. I imagine an orthodox reader 
would feel the same way about the liberal 
contributors. In this respect also the 
books fall between two stools. Such 
failings as I have mentioned seem to me 
inherent in the very idea of the outline. 
It is machine made. Some day some pre- 
sumptuous person with a mind like H. G. 
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Wells is going to write an outline of 
Christianity that won’t be half as accu- 
rate as this in minor details nor half as 
thorough, but it will give a far more faith- 
ful picture of the whole sweep of these 
nineteen centuries and it will be read by a 
hundred persons for every one who strug- 
gles through these five impressive vol- 
umes. 
* * 


Contemporary British Philosophy 


Second Series. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. 
The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 
The two volumes edited by Dr. Muir- 

head are intended to give in brief form the 

views of the leading British philosophers, 
as stated by themselves. James Ward, 

Hoernle, G. E. Moore, and J. Arthur 

Thomson are some of the outstanding 

contributors to this volume. The dis- 
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cussions are profound but for most part 
intelligible. It is difficult to point to any 
single impression that is left with the reader, 
for the points of view are remarkably 
diverse. Nevertheless it does seem that 
we are coming to something bordering on 
homogeneity after years of the most stren- 
uous differences of opinion. In the field 
of epistemology the idealists are willing to 
make some concessions to the realists, and 
the pluralists, pragmatists, and realists 
seem closer to the idealists in their general 
outlook on the universe. 
* * 


The Truth About Mormonism 


By James H. Snowden. George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50. 
A history of the Mormon movement 
by one who believes that Mormonism is 
still a menace. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


BETHANY UNION ENTERTAINS 


Alone, tasks often seem insurmountable, 
problems incapable of being solved, prog- 
ress retarded, but together—what a gleam 
of light the word “together” brings— 
pulling together we find ways of over- 
coming all our difficulties and the road 
ahead is far less hard to climb. And that 
is why approximately seventy presidents 
and secretaries of Massachusetts Mission 
Circles gathered at Bethany Union, 
Monday, Oct. 4, for the meeting of the 
Presidents’ Council. 

After listening to reports of what had 
been accomplished and what could be 
accomplished in the way of getting new 
members; how the mission study of Mos- 
lem Women could be presented so at- 
tractively that no member would think 
of being absent from a meeting; what 
cheer and comfort can be brought into 
the hearts of many by letters and mes- 
sages of love; what tremendous oppor- 
tunities are ours in Japan; minds, hearts 
and note-books were full to overflowing. 

Miss Hersey, always a delightful hos- 
tess, made all feel most welcome and had 
prepared a most delectable luncheon. The 
social hour while breaking bread together 
was enjoyable. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Huntley, the 
delegate from the Massachusetts W. U. 
M.S. to Northfield, told of the wonderful 
Foreign Missions Conference there dur- 
“ing the week of July 13-21, when 1069 
women and girls gathered to learn of 
world service in foreign fields. Miss En- 
bom gave a brief talk on the camp work, 
both Camp Murray at Northfield and 
Camp Cheery at Ferry Beach, urging all 
leaders of Mission Circles to add to their 
budget an amount necessary to send at 
least one girl to a camp. 

Mrs. James M. MacNair of the Cam- 
bridge Congregational Church was the 
inspirational speaker of the day. Mrs. 


MacNair’s subject was, “Leaders, What 
and Where.” She said in brief that in 
every branch of religious work the great 
need is for leaders. The difficulty in find- 
ing leaders does not come in our junior 
or our senior age group but among our 
adults. When we reach middle age, do 
we settle down; do we lose our power to 
do and accomplish? The answer seems 
to be that the most common reason for 
lack of leaders among our women is that 
they do not want responsibility—they 
want freedom to come and go as they 
choose, and a leader must take responsi- 
bility and give generously of her time and 
ability. If it is going to be leadership 
that is going to accomplish anything, it 
has got to be generous. We can not 
measure nor stint our service. We have 
got to give to the limit and beyond the 
limit if necessary to cover the job. 

In the second place we have got to 
learn to lead sweetly and cheerfully. 
If a leader can not keep sweet and cheer- 
ful, it is impossible to get a following. 
No one can follow a discouraged leader. 
A leader must be generous, friendly and 
cheerful through thick and thin. If we 
are this sort we will meet with response, 
and we have a right to ask others to help 
us. There is no reason why we should 
not use our friendships in enlisting workers. 
Many times in so doing we give to that 
friend the open gate to a richer, fuller 
life even though a duty is accepted re- 
luctantly at the time. 

There is one outstanding factor we must 
remember —thare is one thing that under- 
lies the willingness to work and that is 
the conviction that the church is the 
first thing in this world—that it means 
the most—that it can not be spared and 
that it must not be allowed to falter in 
its work. If you have the conviction that 
the church comes first, go to any woman 
in your church and put upon her the 
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claims of the church and you can convince 
her. 

But after all, we can give this leader- 
ship; we can do the task, but the great 
thing is what happens in our souls when 
we take up the work of the church and 
carry it on. 

The leaders of our Massachusetts M is- 
sion Circles went forth from this meeting 
with the slogan on their lips, “We can 
and we will.’”’ And the value of this get- 
together is almost inestimable. 

* * 


THE CHURCH AT ROCKY MOUNT 


Our church at Rocky Mount is being 
built. A photograph of the proposed 
building was sent to the Committee on 
Architecture appointed by the General 
Convention, and Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, one of the Committee, wrote as 
follows: 

“Thank you for the photograph of the 
combined chapel and parsonage to ke 
built by the W. N. M. A. at Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. The building has great 
character and I am charmed by it. It 
puts many a more pretentious structure 
to shame, and proves again that a struc- 
ture need not be big or costly to have 
real architectural character. I congratu- 
late the Association.” 

This building—chapel, parsonage and 
one-car garage—will be of brick veneer 
and will cost fifteen thousand dollars, 
including the furnishing of the chapel. 
The people at Rocky Mount have as- 
sumed twenty-five hundred of this amount, 
and the Women’s National Missionary 
Association is responsible for the balance. 

As we have spoken at different Con- 
ventions, ministers have asked that their 
congregations might help the women 
build, and we like that spirit. Is there a 
bigger thing to do than to help people 
secure a church home? How much has 
your church been worth to you? 

The first congregation to respond with 
a gift was Washington, D. C. They sent 
in fifty dollars. Perhaps people with no 
ehurch building know better the value 
of it. We think perhaps many congrega- 
tions would like to send fifty dollars or 
more. Make your checks payable to 
the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Susan 8. 
Bishop, &49 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

If one hundred churches sent fifty dol- 
lars each what a boost it would he. 

* * 


Souls with large communings are like 
spacious harbors, offering hospitable com- 
merce to the laden liners which come from 
the near and distant parts of mankind. 
Our souls are purposed to have big rela- 
tionships with Ged and man. Aye, with 
God! But the dungeoned heart ceases to 
have communion with God. It dees not 
heed. It does not hear. “I stretched out 
my hands to you all the day long, and ye 
would not hear.” 

J. H. Jowett. 
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WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
October 17-October 23. Morrisville, 
St. Johnsbury, Barre, Rutland, Bel- 
lows Falls and Springfield, Vt. 

Miss Slaughter: 
October 17-October 23. Maine Sun- 
day School Convention (interdenomi- 
national); Headquarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 

October 17-October 23. Melrose, Mass.; 

Headquarters. 
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THE MANNINGS IN MAINE 


At the sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association the secretary 
reported that practically every school 
in the state had made numerical gains 
during the preceding year; and she might 


have added that they had made other 


gains far more important. 

For a considerable part of the progress 
the remarkable secretary her elf is re- 
sponsible. Nee Ethel Fennessy, of Avon, 
Til., she is now Mrs. Stanley Manning, of 
Augusta, Maine. She knows things. She 
does things. With her vision and vigor, 
she is a great blessing to any organization 
with which she is connected. 

Mrs. Manning’s husband also deserves 
much credit. “Stanley is making good,” 
declared in private conversation a clergy- 
man long familiar with the state. Then 
he continued, “This is partly because he 
is superintendent for the whole church, 
interested to help wherever he can, whether 
the need is in a parish organization, a 
Young People’s Union, a Sunday school 
or a Mission Circle.” 

* * 
EIGHT DAYS AMONG THE MOUN- 
TAINS 


One Saturday night, people went to 
bed in Bethel, Maine, complaining of the 
heat, and rose the next morning to seek 
the kitchen fire. At least, that is what the 
Field Worker did. But presently she was 
too much interested in Rally Day services 
to think about kitchen fires. A good 
congregation was present for the sermon 
of the minister, Rev. Charles Easternhouse, 
and the Sunday school rallied well for the 
special service. In the evening, the Ox- 
ford County Y. P. C. U. gathered a hun- 
dred bright young people, and after ad- 
dresses by Rev. Robert Rice and the state 
president, George Upson Scudder, the 
Field Worker presented the challenge of 
Religious Education to such groups as this. 

Four evenings during the week, confer- 
ences were held with the teachers, covering 
what amounted to a brief training course. 
The discussions were made more vital 
by the contributions of the visiting Con- 
gregational minister, one teacher who is an 
Episcopalian, another who is a Baptist, 
in addition to the convictions of the 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Mr. Henry Murphy, of the Universalist 
Church in Lawrence, Mass., Selected 
to Lead the Work for Older Boys 
and Girls in the Near East. 
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minister raised in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and the safe and sane theology 
of the worker from Headquarters. 

On the second Sunday, it was my 
privilege to address the congregation on 
“‘A Religious Program for Our Own Time.” 

One day when there was no conference 
in Bethel, I went to Gorham, New Hamp- 
shire, to meet the teachers of this wide- 
awake school around the fireplace in the 
superintendent’s backyard, for a delicious 
supper and an interesting discussion of the 
school’s special needs and problems. Next 
day, it was my privilege to remind the 
ladies of the Good-Will Circle of Gorham 
of their responsibilities for the young of 
their church. Another afternoon, I met 
with the Bethel ladies, to talk over some 
of their local needs, and again to emphasize 
the relation of our whole church to re- 


. ligious education. 


In the intervals of this busy week, there 
were walks and rides that revealed once 
more the beauty of the autumn landscape 
among the White Mountain foothills. 
The fame of the Bethel Inn has spread far 
and wide, but the real attraction in this 
little Maine village is the eternal hills 


whence cometh man’s help. 
* * 


IMPORTANT ELECTIONS 


Several State Sunday School Associa- 
tions have new official boards. Here 
is the list for Maine: 

President, Rev. F. S. Walker, of Water- 
ville. 

Vice-President, Rev. Robert Rice, of 
Rumford. 


Secretary, Mrs. Stanley Manning, of 
Augusta. 

Treasurer, Mr. Carl Verrill, of Portland. 

Additional Members of Exécutive Board, 
Rev. Milo G. Folsom, of Gardiner, Mrs. 
Tracy Pullman of Dexter (‘‘she that was’’ 
Ruth Owens) and Mrs. M. W. Smart, of 
Woodfords. 

Here is the list for Illinois: 

President, Mrs. C. E. McNemar, of 


Peoria. 

Vice-President, Rev. L. J. Case, of 
Chicago. 

Secretary, Mrs. Eva Flannagan, of 
Peoria. 

Treasurer, Miss Lura Pelton, of Elgin. 

* * 
FACTS AND FOLKS 


The Maine Association has been blessed 
for many years with a treasurer of ability 
and deep consecration. It is appropriate 
at this time to salute Miss Ella Bradley, 
of Portland, who, because of impaired 
health, now retires. The Pittsfield Con- 
vention sent her a gift of flowers in token 
of great respect and love. 

In making his monthly report Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom, superintendent of Teacher 
Training, says: “There is in this matter a 
real and growing interest.”’ 

There is a law in Maine giving public 
school credit for certain work done in a 
satisfactory manner in the church schools. 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom is a leader. She 
strongly recommends the Purington books 
on the Old and New Testaments, believ- 
ing them to be unsurpassed when teachers 
and pupils are willing to do genuine and 
persistent work. 

Mrs. Janet M. Blackford, of Bridge- 
port, experienced and efficient in religious 
education, has been engaged for three 
months as supervisor of our strong church 
school at Attleboro, Mass. 

The church at Wausau, Wis., is show- 
ing honor to Judge A. H. Reid, who for 
twenty years has been a teacher of young 
men and who now feels that he must re- 
linquish his task. The pastor says, “The 
influence for good that he has sown in the 
hearts and lives of two hundred young 


men in our church can not be estimated.” 
* * 


AVOID WASTE 


Little Molly heard her parents telling 
of an uncle whose arm was cut off because 
of a tiger’s bite. Molly is practical and 
“kind to animals.” ‘Well, that’s too 
bad,’’ she ruminated, “the poor old tiger 
might just as well have had it.” 

* * 

“Mary dear,” I said to my five-year-old 
daughter, ‘‘run and call Fido.” 

“IT can’t, mother,” replied the child. 
“I’m not speaking to Fido since he broke 
my doll.”’—Mrs. J. W. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


The Metropolitan 

~ Alliance will hold its 
annual evening meet- 
ing, Friday, Oct. 29 
(8 p. m.) at All Souls 
Church. Box supper. 
The 18th Amendment 
will be discussed by 
a .the men and women 
present, and all are cordially invited. * * 
Divine Paternity.—Dr. Hall preached for 
the opening service on the theme “Carry 
On! But Why?” The following Sunday 
his subject was “Blessed Be Drudgery.” 
On Sunday, Oct. 3, the Rev. Owen Whit- 
man Eames of Rochester, Minn., preached 
an able sermon upon ‘Yesterday, To-day 
and To-morrow.” * * St. Francis was 
the theme of the sermons in the three 
Brooklyn churches on Oct. 3. * * Divine 
Paternity House.—While in Paris this 
summer, Miss Taylor visited four of 
the settlements in the city and represented 
Divine Paternity House at the Inter- 
national Conference of Settlements. One 
of them, founded by an American woman 
and partly supported by Americans, is 
known as the Franco-American Settle- 
ment; another is the outgrowth of the 
health work of the women’s division of 
the American Red Cross. With the assist- 
ance of the Fresh Air Society, twenty-two 
girls enjoyed vacations of three weeks 
each at Prescott Cottage, Butler, N. J., 
ten Boy Scouts were sent to the Butler 
Camp, and four to Manhattan Camp, and 
twenty to the camps of the Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission Society. The Ta 
Kala Clinic, and activities for children, 
continued at the settlement throughout 
the summer. Milk-drinking continued to 
be a special feature; four-year-old Jimmie, 
who consumed 110 cups of milk in August, 
was the heaviest drinker for that month. 
Sunday school opened on Sept. 19. Chil- 
dren’s fall activities opened on Oct. 4. 
The school lunches opened on Oct. 13. 
The first important social event of the 
season will be a Hallowe’en Package Party 
and Dance on Oct. 30, given by the local 
board. * * Mt. Vernon.—The report 
comes that Dr. Sayles has returned to Mt. 
Vernon, but will not resume preaching 
for a few Sundays. * * Southold has 
held services as usual right through the 
summer with good attendance. Rey. 
K. L. Conklin of Derby Line, Vt., and 
Rev. Dr. Todd of Gloversville, N. Y., 
have preached excellent sermons in the 
old historic church, enabling the pastor 
to take a short vacation. In the death 
of Mrs. C. M. Lowerre the church has 
lost one of its most devoted members. 
She left.a bequest of $2,500 tothe church 
and smaller amounts to Chapin Home, 
Doolittle Home and the Eastern Long 
Island Hospital. During the summer the 
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pews have been reupholstered, and new 
cushions have been provided. * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—The opening sermon 
of the fall, by Rev. C. J. Harris, dealt 
with “The Human Side of Religion,’ and 
incidentally with the pastor’s escape from 
the cyclone in Florida, where he spent 
two weeks in September. The Quentin 
Roosevelt Post of Naval Guards has for 
its commander this year Thomas Falco, 
who has been active in the junior church. 
A monthly sociable for the church, one 
for the juniors, a young people’s dance, a 
children’s dancing school, a drama club 
for young people, with the ever active 
efforts of the Ladies’ Aid, are in the fall 
program. Mr. Harris preached every 
Sunday in the summer to large audiences 
in Corinth, at his summer camp. These 
services have grown in popularity each 
summer. In preaching on Joseph, the 
minister asked dramatically, “Who can 
tell me what a slave is?”’ In the pause 
which followed, a six-year-old arose, and 
remarked, “A slave is a lady who works 
for nothin’.”’ * * All Souls.—At the 
opening service, Dr. Grose spoke upon 
“Objectives.” Mrs. Ida Lyons Hotchkiss, 
daughter of the first pastor of All Souls 
and a lifelong worker in Al! Souls Church, 
died in July. She will be greatly missed. 
Improvements have been going on during 
the summer in the social hall, including 
the laying of a fine new floor, the installa- 
tion of new electric lights, and a new ven- 
tilating system, improvements in the 
heating system and the complete redecora- 
tion of the room. The cost, about $2,000, 
will be met by donations from the Y. P. 
C. U., Men’s Club and Women’s League. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Stanley G. Spear, Roxbury, Mass., 
will speak to the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Monday, Oct. 18, on “An Afternoon 
on the Hilltop on the Marne.” 


Rev. Frank Henry Andrew of Cambridge, 
one of Dr. Perin’s “‘boys,’’ had an excellent 
review of William T. Walsh’s “Scientific 
Spiritual Healing” in the September issue 
of Good Tidings, the magazine of the 
Porter Square Universalist Church, of 
which Rev. L. R. Paige is pastor. Mr. 
Andrew will preach at the Medford Hill- 
side Church on Oct. 17. 


Rey. A. Gertrude Earle spoke recently 
at a conference in Bethel, Maine. When 
she was introduced to the audience a 
little girl whispered to her mother, “Is 
that the woman who swam the Channel?” 


In addition to his regular Sunday en- 
gagements, the Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Coons, was the speaker at 
the opening meeting of the Men’s Club in , 


The hall will be opened with a dance on 
Friday, Oct. 22. A new organization is the 
“Players Guild,’ a dramatic society of 
the young people, whose services will be 
given to All Souls Church. * * Good 
Tidings.—At the parish reunion on Sept. 
22 the spirit of enthusiasm was manifest 
and the financial reports showed a healthy 
condition. Oct. 3 was observed as Home- 
coming Sunday, and Mr. Lalone found 
inspiration for his flock in a study of the 
life of St. Francis. * * Our Father.— 
Pulpit themes since opening: “The Busi- 
ness of the Church,” “Life Lessons from 
the Sesqui-Centennial,” “Saint Francis,” 
“A Common Sense Religion.” On Mon- 
day, Oct. 18, under the guidance of Mr. 
John G. Murray, a novelty dinner will be 
served. Sunday evening lectures will be 
resumed Noy. 7. * * Dr. Coffin, a liberal 
in the Presbyterian ministry and president 
of Union Theological Seminary, at the 
opening of the 91st year gave an address 
that attracted the attention of New York 
papers. The Times headed its report, 
“Preach Damnation Dr. Coffin Urges.” 
Dr. Coffin said: “A sermon should con- 
tain a plain and graphic statement of sin, 
and an equally plain and graphic state- 
ment of the life to which man is redeemed 
by Christ. General William Booth said, 
‘The best preaching is damnation with 
the cross in the midst of it.’ Evangelism 
is the supreme duty of the Christian 
preacher and ought not to be left to men 
of lesser educational advantages. God 
forbid that we should not acknowledge 
with profound thankfulness the marvelous 
services rendered by evangelists of scanty 
culture but large common sense and 
glorious consecration.” 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Grove Hall on Sept. 27 and at the Med- 
ford Men’s Club on Oct. 4. He was one 
of the speakers at Dr. Conklin’s Jubilee 
on Sept. 28. On Wednesday, Oct. 18, he 
took part in the installation of Rev. C. L. 
Eaton at Weymouth, and on Friday, 
Oct. 15, gave an address at the celebration 
of the ninetieth anniversary of the church 
in Essex. 

Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, D. D., of 
Fairfield, Maine, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pastors’ Union for the five 
towns of Fairfield, Waterville, Oakland, 
Winslow and Vassalboro. 

News has been received of the birth of a 
daughter, the second child, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kawabata, of Koendori, Otara, 
Japan. 


Massachusetts 
North Orange.—Rev. C. F. McIntire, 
pastor. Our Rally Day service held on 
Oct. 3 was largely attended, about three 
times the ordinary congregation being 
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present. A pleasing feature was the par- 
ticipation of seven young people, members 
of Mr. MclIntire’s Young People’s Club— 
in the service, all the parts being admir- 
ably taken. Two recent social events 
were a marked success: a hot dog and corn 
roast lunch, and the annual harvest dinner. 
Both attracted good numbers from Athol 
and Orange. The gain to the ladies’ 
treasury was $80. The ladies are hard at 
work preparing for the annual fair that 
will come Oct. 26 and 27. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Monday 
evening, Oct. 4, the parish committee held 
a house-warming to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the new parish house. Dr. and 
Mrs. Leighton received in the beautiful 
ladies’ parlor and during the reception de- 
lightful musie was rendered by Miss Alice 
Swasey, violin, and Miss Bernice Watt, 
piano. An entertainment was then 


given in the hall under the direction of 


Alonzo M. Haines, chairman of the parish 
committee. Mr. Haines made a few hap- 
py remarks of welcome and then intro- 
duced Mr. Elmer J. Smithers and Miss M. 
Jean Boutille, who for over an hour én- 
tertained with songs and stories. Mr. 
Smithers gave piano solos, pianologues, 
and told negro stories, while Miss Boutille 
gave groups of songs in costume, Dutch, 
Irish and French, and was most charming 
as an old-fashioned girl. Dr. Leighton 
spoke briefiy. Refreshments were served 
in the banquet room by a group of young 
ladies from the church school. Too much 
praise can not be given Dr. Leighton for 
the courage, optimism and strength of 
purpose with which he has carried on 
through the nerve-racking experience of 
building two parish houses within two 
years. The parish committee—Alonzo 
M. Hanes, chairman, Edwin M. Powers, 
Walter E. Farnham, Mrs. Perley H. 
Knight, Dr. Harry M. Stoodley, Mrs. 
Mabel L. Watt, and Mrs. Mabel D. Abbott 
—deserve great praise for a very success- 
ful house-warming. On Tuesday, Oct. 5, 
the first all-day meeting of the Woman’s 
Union was held. The missionary depart- 
ment will study ‘Moslem Women’”’ this 
season and an abridged reading of the first 
two chapters was given by Mrs. Orville 
S. Waldron. Luncheon was served at noon 
under the direction of Mrs. G. H Bernard, 
and many men attended this part of the 
session. The Union opened at 2 p. m., the 
president, Mrs. R. Y. Gifford, presiding. 
Prayer was offered by Mrs. Nettie L. 
Durgin, followed by a hymn service led 
by Mrs. George E. Leighton. The topic 
was ‘Vacation Experiences,” and as the 
roll-call was given by the secretary, Mrs. 
Edwin M. Powers, each member responded 
with some experience that had befallen 
her during the summer. 


Ohio 
Springfield.—Rey. Ira W. McLaughlin, 


pastor. On Oct. 3 four members were 
received into the church—all from one 


family, father, mother, son and daughter. 
The four children of these parents were 
baptized and one infant in arms was chris- 
tened. 

Rhode Island 


Valley Falls—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 
pastor. During the summer the church 
has been redecorated and a new heating 
arrangement installed, a gas heating warm 
air furnace containing a battery of seven 
burners which can be used either jointly 
or severally. The furnace can be operated 
more economically than the coal type. 
A highly perfected thermostatic control 
with pilot light arrangement permits 
any one in the vestry or the auditorium 
of the church to set the heating system 
in operation from the upper floors. The 
Sunday school rooms have been re- 
painted and refinished. All the woodwork 
and stairs and flooring in the entrance have 
been given a thorough decorating. The 
walls of the auditorium are painted with 
a background of golden yellow with a 
two and one-half inch gold stripe outlined 
in chocolate brown as a bottom border. 
An imposing scroll described in shades of 
green and bright red further adds to the 
decorative scheme. The woodwork is 
refinished to represent dark walnut. The 
seroll work which is seen above the win- 
dows, doors and wainscoting is a copy of 
the illumination from an old Roman 
missal. The lighting fixtures are bronze 
lanterns which were designed especially 
for the church. Experts have given the 
organ a thorough overhauling and have 
practically rebuilt it. A new roof has 
been put on the church and the exterior 
will be repainted before the snow flies. 

+e 
LECTURES FOR VOLUNTEER SO- 
CIAL WORKERS 


The opinion is sometimes expressed to- 
day that professional social workers are 
doing away with the place of volunteers, 
that is of persons who give only a small 
part of their time in social service and who 
naturally have not as much experience 
as have those who give much time and 
thought. But the best professionals know 
the value of the volunteer who will bring 
to social work such simple and funda- 
mental qualities as desire really to help, 
regularity and dependability, and an open 
mind to learn. Such service, if only for a 
few hours a week, may be a help to the 
busy professional and to the families 
touched: it is surely a privilege and help 
to the persons who give it. It is a con- 
tribution to a great cause. Church mem- 
bers, by their very membership, should 
feel called to serve, and to try to add knowl- 
edge to good desires. 

The Family Welfare Society of Boston 
offers a series of eight lectures for volun- 
teers, giving an idea of what the work is 
and how to go about it. The course is 
given at the Society’s headquarters, 41 
Hawkins Street, on Wednesday mornings, 
beginning Oct. 27. The lectures are 


supplemented by practical work under 
the direction of trained workers in the 
various districts of the society throughout 
Boston. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,525 
Springfield | Ohio megs emis at eres 4 
BROta rae a earn ea ae meee 1,529 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 734. Springfield, 
Ohio, 1. Total, 735. 
* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 2) 

“T found that the hatred of a few years 
ago between French and Germans had 
practically disappeared. The nations of 
Europe have come to realize that they 
must pull together. I heard Frenchmen 
talking amicably to Germans who had 
come to visit the battlefields in the devas- 
tated area. They are learning to become 
friends with one another, but they are 
united in a common revolt against the 
business methods of the Americans. 

“Holland,” he concluded, ‘is just as 
old-fashioned and dogmatic as ever. 
There is perhaps an awakening to religious 
liberalism in the cities, but only dyed-in- 
the-wool Dutch Reformers and Presby- 
terians are to be found in the country. 
But one thing should be said for them: 
they take time for dignity and impressive- 
ness in the service, and this is true of 
England, too. Their sermons are no thin, 
skim-milk affairs, but well-built and 
thoughtful and, very often, long.” 

* * 
ORDINATION OF KATHERINE H. 
BALL 


The Winter Hill Universalist Church 
had a most interesting ceremony Sunday 
morning, Oct. 3, when Mrs. Katherine 
H. Ball was formally ordained to the 
Universalist ministry with full power and 
authority. She is now Rev. Katherine 
H. Ball, pastor of the Winter Hill Uni- 
versalist Church. For the past twelve 
years or more she has been a licensed 
preacher and has preached and taught in 
the missions along the coast of Maine and 
in North Carolina. 

The ordination ceremony was conducted 
by Dr. George E. Huntley, president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superintendent 
of Churches in Massachusetts, and Rev. 
Charles H. Pennoyer, Director of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Beatrice 
Marshall Coggshall, soprano soloist, gave 
two selections. 

“The New Liberalism” was the subject 
of Dr. Huntley’s discourse, stressing the 
fundamental condition through all time 
that “stability and progress depend on 
adaptability.” 

In Dr. Coons’s charge to Mrs. Ball, he 
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varied the usual form by giving an out- 
line of his long acquaintance with her 
work and accomplishments from girlhood 
to the present day, and declared he knew 
her fitness for the ministry to be beyond 
question. Dr. Coons administered the 
vows of the ministry very impressively 
with all the congregation standing. Mr. 
Pennoyer offered the ordination prayer. 
Numerous messages of congratulation 
and good wishes were received and the 
large audience included a number of out- 
of-town friends of the Rev. Mrs. Ball. 


* * 


RUSSELL LECTURE 


The Russell Lecture will be given in 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, at 4p.m., 
Sunday, Oct. 17. The lecturer this year 
is Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and his subject is, 
“A Religion That Works.’’ The public 
is invited. 

* * 


GET TOGETHER RALLY 


The first regular monthly meeting of 
the Sabbath School Union will be held at 
the Winter Hill Universalist Church on 
Oct. 20, 1926. 

This is to be in the nature of a Get 
Together Rally. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, 
D. D., of the First Baptist Church of Mal- 
den, is to be the speaker of the evening. 
Dr. Rosselle will need no introduction to 
many of us. His name alone assures us 
of a most enjoyable and profitable evening. 

Urge your officers, your teachers and as 
many of your church school people as 
possible to come and make this meeting a 
real Rally. 

Directors’ Meeting, 5.45 p. m; supper 
6.30; Get Together Meeting, 7.30. 

To reach the church, take any Broad- 
way, Somerville, car at Sullivan Square. 
Leave car at Thurston Street. Church is 
on left-hand side of Thurston Street. 

* * 


NO FLORIDA CONVENTION 


Rev. A. Arnold Ross of De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, has written to the General 
Secretary as follows: 

“T regret to announce that there will be 
no Convention for Florida this year, due 
largely to the great storm. 

“The Convention was to be held in 
Pensacola. It was heli in De Funiak last 
year, has indeed been held here most of 
the time since it was organized. A letter 
from Brother A. C. White, pastor of the 
Pensacola church, informs me that the 
members of his church feel that it will be 
practically impossible to hold the Con- 
vention in their church this year. 

“This information reached me the last 
of last week. The season is so late that, 
even if there was any other place in which 
we could hold it, there would hardly be 
time to make all the arrangements for it. 
But there is no place where it could be held 
as things arenow. The storm upset all our 
plans, Pensacola is hurt to the extent of 
three million dollars and several of the 
few members of our church have been 
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more or less heavily hit by the storm. 
Trains are not running direct between 
Pensacola and Jacksonville via De Funiak, 
and probably will not be for some time to 
come. The churches of southern Florida 
can not hold the Convention, and that 
leaves De Funiak only as a possible place. 
But we can not get delegates to come, and 
you are the only possibility, besides 
Brother White, as speaker. The business 
of the Convention could not be done. So, 
bad as I feel over the matter, I have re- 
luctantly been forced to yield to the force 
of circumstances and pass around word 
that the Florida Universalist Convention 
for 1926 will not function. Hope to do 
better another year and not let present 
failure inaugurate a precedent.” 


Notices 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION ~ 


The annual meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church will be held at Universalist 
Headquarters, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Oct. 20 
and 21, 1926. 

Evelyn C. Corlett, 
Recording Secretary. 


ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Chicago, Oct. 
25, at 12 o’clock, for the examination of Mr. Harold 
Lumsden, “as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 

L. Ward Brigham, Secretary. 
erie 

KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in 58th annual session in the new Universalist church 
in Hutchinson, Kansas, on Nov. 9 at 1 o’clock, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may come legal- 
ly before the Convention. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
ae 
KING’S CHAPEL DAILY SERVICES 


The week-day noon services in King’s Chapel, 
which for three years past have brought so much of 
help and enjoyment to thousands of people in the 
vicinity of Boston, are to reopen on Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
There will be the usual preaching services from 
Tuesday to Friday each week, and, with the excep- 
tion of the opening week, an organ recital each 
Monday, conducted by the organist, Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson. The speakers for October will 
be: Oct. 5-8, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass.; Oct. 12-15, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
international religious leader and author of many 
books on conditions in Europe and Asia; October 19- 
22, Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, D. D., Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass.; October 
26-29, Rev. Richard H. Clapp, D. D., the United 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 

* * 
PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M.S. 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society will be held at Roxbury, First 
Universalist Church, Buena Vista St., Friday, Oct 
22, 1926. 

Morning session, 10.30, Mrs. Thomas Pollitt, dis- 
trict vice-president, presiding. 

Congregational singing. Scripture and prayer, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Greetings from the Mission 
Circle, Mrs. Lily B. Porter, president. Response 
and introduction of “Qur Guests,” Mrs. Edwin 
Sampson, state president. ‘Round Table Talks,” by 
the officers and department chairmen of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

An informal reception will be held to “‘Our Guests” 
before luncheon. 


Oct. 16, 1926 


The Roxbury ladies will serve luncheon at 50 
cents per plate. It will be necessary to have tickets 
reserved not later than Wednesday, Oct. 20. Write 
to Mrs. Frederick O. Downes, 24 Victoria St., Rox- 
bury, or telephone, Columbia 5201. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. 

Organ recital, M. Franz Reissman. Prayer, 
Rev. Stanley Spear, pastor. Roll call and offering. 
Vocal solo, Mrs. Rosamond Scott. ‘‘Purdah Flow- 
ers”’ (an India demonstration). Cast of characters: 
Mohammedan Mother, Mrs. Chester Strong, Cam- 
bridge; Two Daughters, Miss Alice Enbom, Attle- 
boro, Miss Muriel Follansbee, Chelsea; Moham- 
medan Father, Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., Brook- 
line; Missionary Woman, Mrs. Edwin Powers, Som- 
erville. Organ solo, “Pomp and Circumstance,” 
M. Franz Reissman. Address, Mrs. James Vallen- 
tyne, Portland, Maine, president of the W. N. M. A. 
Hymn. Benediction. 

At Dudley Street Station take any car marked 
either Norfolk, Peabody or Talbot, leaving car at 
Buena Vista Street. 

+ 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimac Valley Conference will meet in- 


the First Universalist Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1926. 


10.30 a.m. Devotional service, Rev. Isaac Smith, 


Lowell, Mass. 10.45. Sermon, Rey. George Thor- 
born, Amesbury, Mass. 

12. Dinner, 35 cents per plate. 

1.15. Business, reports and election of officers. 
1.45. Address, Kate D. Lee, A. B., secretary of the 
Bethesda Society, Boston, Mass. 2.30. Address, 
Rev. Laurence Barber, Pilgrim Church, Nashua. 
“The Indians of the Merrimac Valley.” 3.15. 
Final business and adjournment. 

Recreation. Visits to places of interest. 

6.30. Annual Harvest Supper by the Howard 
Circle of the Nashua Church, to which all are in- 
vited to remaia. 

Hourly motor coach service from Lowell to Nashua. 
Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 


WANTED _ 


A competent piano teacher for Camp Hill 
Alabam1) school for whites. Salary $700 includ- 
ing board. Position available at once. 


Address: LYMAN WARD, 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 


wn 
a Bible ? 


Tf not, let us supply you 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Wercester St., Bosten, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union fer Youmg 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the udvantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those youmg 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located af 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
ae city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supes+ 
intendent, Mias Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 8%.) 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Prestdens, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Peliahie Good: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
I 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Beston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Ballimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Nye Box 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 
College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offera Academic, Scientific and Musie 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL. OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS& 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schooh 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
‘ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides- 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise, 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short~ 
hend, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

Bill wrote the following note to his 
dear one: 

“Sweetness, apple of my eye, I would 
do anything for you; swim the Atlantic, go 
through fire and hell for you, and would 
face the most terrible storm or hurricane 
for your sake. 

“And, by the way, I will come over to- 
night if it doesn’t rain too hard.’’—Lon- 
don Opinion. 

* * 

“What’s the trouble, Mrs. Barr?” the 
grocer asked the young bride who had 
stormed into his store. 

“T’ve been cheated,” was the reply. “I 
ordered macaroni for dinner, and all the 
delivery boy brought me was a lot of 
empty stems!’”’—The Progressive Grocer. 

* * 

The recent case of attempted tire rob- 
bery, at White’s lunch room near Sewickley 
bridge, was quietly disposed of, it being 
shown that the accused, Lawrence Kauf- 
mann, of New Kensington, came from 
very good people and was drunk when he 
came.— Pennsylvania paper. 

* * 

JUNIOR ORDER SHOWS 
VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
Records Reveal That at Least 

One Member of This Order 
Dies Almost Every Day. 
— Headline ina North Carolina paper. 
* * 

Country Policeman (at scene of mur- 
der): ““You can’t come in here.” 

Reporter: “But I’ve been sent to do 
the murder.” 

“Well, you’re too late; the murder’s 
been done.”—The Humorist. 

* * 

“The new patient in Ward B is very 
good-looking,” said the nurse. 

“Yes,’’ agreed the matron, “but don’t 
wash his face. He’s had that done by 
four nurses this morning.’’—T%-Bits. 

* * 

At the time he left, Fee was torn be- 
tween hope and fear. He hoped that the 
clue was based on authentic imformation , 
but feared that it might be either an error 
or a mistake.—California paper. 

* * 

Farmer: “Hi, there! What are you do- 
ing up in my cherry-tree?”’ 

Youngster: “‘Dere’s a notice down dere 
to keep off de grass.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 

Sam: “Do yuh refuse to pay me dat two 
dollahs I lent you?” 

Rastus: “Oh, no, sah. Ah don’t refuse, 
Ah jes’ refrains.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

We have almost reached the point 
where we consider a signal victory has 
been won by justice, if the criminal ad- 
mits he’s sorry.— Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

WIDOWER, means, wishes correspond 

Widow or Lady.— New Zealand Herald. 
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A Worthy Christmas Gift 


Ready November Fifteenth 


Cruising Cross Country 


By Johannes 
(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The best of the Cruising Articles which have 
appeared in the Universalist Leader 
and the Christian Leader 


Around 550 pages 
Limited Edition 


Bound in Cloth 


, Price $2.00 
Plates to be destroyed 


The Table of Contents is as follows: 


SWINGING ROUND THE CIRCLE 


The Start of a Long Journey 

Old Fort Leavenworth 

Above the Missouri in an Airplane 
At the Foot of the Rockies 

At the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
Going to California 

A State Convention in California 
A City with Nerve and Courage 
In Santa Barbara the Beautiful 

In the Santa Clara Valley of the South 
Around San Francisco Bay 

North to Seattle 

From Seattle to Lake Louise 

The End of the Journey 


UP IN OLD SCHOHARIE 


The Little Hill Farm 

A Day Up Heathen 

The Mountains of Modern Gilboa 
A Doctor of Our County 

The Fourth at Cobleskill 

A Successful Week End 

Christmas at the Old Home—1922 
Christmas at the Old Home—1923 
Christmas at the Old Home—1924 
Going Home for Christmas—1925 
Christmas at the Old Home—1925 


VARIOUS TRAVELS 


The Hills of Sharon 

Some Pullman Experiences 

The Boston-New York Boats 

On Train Wrecks and Various Things 


FLORIDA IN THE WINTER OF 1926 


Off for Florida 
In Greater Miami 


Motoring Across Florida 

St. Petersburg the Capital of Comfort 
The Inness Family at Tarpon Springs 
The Florida We Used to Know 


EDITING A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


The Beginnings of the Christian Leader 
The Corporation That Supports Us 

The Old Homes of the Publishing House 
The Choice of a New Editor 

The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—I 
The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—II 
Universalists of To-day 


IN WASHINGTON 


Inaugurations Past and Present 

The President, “His Lady,’’ and the Judges 
Japanese Cherry Blossoms in Washington 
Our Fourth Floor Back 


AROUND BOSTON 
Up on Our Roof 
The Old Red Horse Tavern 
The Paul Revere Trail 
A Celebration of Patriots’ Day 


VACATION DAYS IN MAINE 
The Unexpected Trip to Nicatous 
An August Week End in Maine 
The Thoughts that Throng the Woods 


THE JERSEY COAST 


The Sedges 

Some Sundays at the Sedges 
The Mother Sea 

The Four Way Lodge 

Bits of Old History 

Up the Navesink 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 


NOW 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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